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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS [Department of Anthropology and 
Vol. 13, Nos. 1-2, 1958 Linguistics, Univ. of Buffalo] 


PARALANGUAGE: A FIRST APPROXIMATION 
George L. Trager, University of Buffalo 
[P5. Speech as a whole. Paralanguage. ] 


For many years linguists and other students of language and of communica- 
tion as a whole have been aware that communication is more than language. They 
have known that all the noises and movements entering into the activity of 
people talking to each other and exchanging communications needed to be taken 
into account if a total picture of the activity was to be arrived at. At the 
same time it was known, by a sort of tacit consent, that much of what went on 
was not accessible to study by such scientific methods as had yet been devised. 
Accordingly, linguists limited themselves to examination of such parts of lin- 
guistic structures as they could define and examine objectively, and other 
communication systems than language proper remained undefined. 

0.1. With the development of techniques of phonemic analysis, it became 
possible to include accentual phenomena of many kinds in linguistic study. The 
present author in ‘The theory of accentual systems’ (Trager, 1941) [see 5, Ref- 
erences, below] set forth the necessity of treating accentual phenomena--stress, 
pitch, quantity, and others--by the same techniques as had been applied for cen- 
turies to vowel and consonant phenomena. A few years later English pitch pho- 
nemes were analyzed (Wells, 1945). Then the study of intonation phenomena in 
English was begun on a large scale (Pike, 1946): in this work and the practical 
applications that have stemmed from it, many phenomena were alluded to that 
were not strictly analyzable in terms of the phonemes of pitch, or any other 
phonemic entities in the system set forth, but which were clearly parts of the 
total utterances being examined and analyzed. 

In The field of linguistics (Trager, 1949), the study of language and its 
attendent phenomena was designated as macrolinguistics, which was subdivided into 
prelinguistics, microlinguistics, and metalinguistics (p.2). Prelinguistics was 
said to include ‘physical and biological events from the point of view of the 
orgunization of the statements about them into systems of data useful to the lin- 
guist’ (2). And the statement of the ‘relations between language and any of the 
other cultural systems ... will constitute the metalinguistics ...’ (7). 

Following this programmatic statement, a first application to the actual 
1 
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material of English speech was made in An outline of English structure (Trager 
and Smith, 1951). Part III, Metalinguistics, of that work (81-8) set forth some i 
preliminary considerations of ‘metalinguistic phonology’ and ‘metalinguistic j 
morphology’, and attempted to describe some of the factors that could lead to a 
definition of style. 

In the spring of 1952, Birdwhistell, Smith, and Trager engaged in a research 
seminar at the Foreign Service Institute which led Birdwhistell to define and de- 
limit his preliminary material on body motion and to publish the results (1952). 

As another result of the same seminar, and in pursuit of some of the sugges- 
tions in An outline of English structure, Smith put out in prepublication mimeo- 
graphed form An outline of metalinguistic analysis (1952). The principal concerns 
were with items to be included under a ‘metalinguistic phonology’. Categories 
were established, symbols provided, and suggestions made as to how the phenomena 
might be described. As will be seen below, the categories have been almost com- 
pletely rearranged as a consequence of work since that time. 

In the fall of 1952, Smith and Trager engaged in another research seminar 
with Edward T. Hall, Jr., which led to a preliminary publication (Hall and Trager, 
1953). There it was pointed out that language was accompanied by other commni- 
cation systems, one of motion--kinesics (see 3, below), and one of extra-linguistic 
noises——vocalizations. This idea was expanded and revised by Trager and Hall in 
their ‘Culture and communication ...’ (1954). There communication was placed in 
a larger setting, called symbolics. Included in symbolics were the phenomena 
allocated (above) to prelinguistics, identified by such terms as cerebration, 
encoding, voice set, voice quality, body set, and motion quality. Communication 
itself was divided into language, vocalizations, and kinesics. 

0.2. In the summer of 1956 research was conducted at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, California, by a group of psychia- 
trists and anthropologists on material from psychotherapeutic interviews recorded 
on tape and film. The group has continued its association, has involved Trager 
and Smith in the project, and is preparing an extensive publication (Bateson and 
others, 1958). In this work a great deal of new material was gathered in the 
areas so far designated as vocalizations and kinesics. One publication has al- 
ready resulted (McQuown, 1957). 

Similar work by Smith with R.E. Pittenger resulted in a publication contain- 
ing some even more precise ::tutements about the kinds of events being recorded in 


the area of vocalizations (Pittenger and Smith, 1957). 
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In preparation for the publication alluded to (1958), and for further work 
under a joint project of the Upstate Medical College of the State University of 
New York and the Institute for Research in Human Communication of the University 
of Buffalo, as well as for other research being engaged in by the various persons 
so far named, it seems appropriate at this time to set forth as a first approxi- 
mation to definitiveness a statement of the fields we are working in, the kinds 
of events being observed, the tentative classification of these events in terms 
of a postulated frame of reference, the terminology being used, and other per- 
tinent matters. 

The author is responsible for the detail of this presentation, but he has 
developed it in constant communication with the colleagues mentioned, all of 
whom agree with the statement in general, though necessarily reserving the 
right to differ in many details and even in major classifications. The whole 
area is still too new for anything more precise. As virtual co-authors must 
be mentioned Henry Lee Smith, Jr., Norman A. McQuown, and Ray L. Birdwhistell. 


1. The communication systems. 

It is taken as a given that language is the principal mode of communication 
for human beings. It is further assumed that language is always accompanied by 
other communication systems, that all culture is an interacting set of communi- 
cations, and that communication as such results from and is a composite of all 
the specific communication systems as they occur in the total cultural complex. 

1.1. Language will be described here only to the extent of saying that it 
is the cultural system which employs certain of the noises made by what are 
called the organs of speech, combines them into recurrent sequences, and arran- 
ges these sequences in systematic distributions in relation to each other and 
in reference to other cultural systems. That is, language has sound, shape, 
and sense. This brief description is based upon the extended discussion pre- 
sented by the author in his article ‘Language’ (Trager, 1955), and further 
commented on in the article ‘Linguistics’ (Trager, 1956). 

When language is used it takes place in the setting of an act of speech. 
Speech (‘talking’) results from activities which create a background of voice 
set (1.2, below). This background involves the idosyncratic, including the 
specific physiology of the speakers and the total physical setting; it is in 
the area of prelinguistics (Trager, 1949, 2-3). Against this background 
there take place three kinds of events employing the vocal apparatus: language 
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(as described); variegated other noises, not having the structure of language-- 


vocalizations; and modifications of all the language and other noises. These 


modifications are the voice qualities. The vocalizations and voice qualities 


together are being called paralanguage (a term suggested by A. A. Hill, who 
has been interested in the development of these studies). Paralanguage is 





part of the metalinguistic area of activity. 
The setting of language and paralanguage may be diagrammatically depicted 


thus: 
Voice set 


{as a background against which are measured: ] 
voice qualities (These being termed } 


Cand] paralanguage 
vocalizations 
[found in systematic association with] 
language. 


The words paralinguistic and paralinguistics are self-explanatory. 
Voice set is briefly discussed in 1.2 and voice qualities are taken up in 


1.3. Then section 2 and its subdivisions (2.1-.3) are devoted to the vocali- 
zations. 

1.2. Voice set as here delimited is, as stated, a matter of prelinguis- 
tics. It involves the physiological and physical peculiarities resulting in 
the patterned identification of individuals as members of a societal group and 


as persons of a certain sex, age, state of health, body build, rhythm state, 


position in a group, mood, bodily condition, location. From the physical and 


physiological characteristics listed are derived cultural identifications of 
gender, age grade, health image, body image, rhythmic image, status, mode, 
condition, locale--and undoubtedly others. 

In analyzing and recording the paralinguistic phenomena to be described, 
it is necessary to state what the voice set back of them is. Such a statement 
is at least in part an abstraction going back from the actual observation of 


the paralanguage. But it is not the intention here to discuss the exact nature 


of voice set and its relation to paralanguage--this being a large separate task. 
The notation of voice set accompanying a paralinguistic analysis is then to be 
made in whatever ordinary descriptive terms are available, and to be understood 


preanalytic. 
1.3. Voice qualities are recognizable as actual speech events, phenomena 
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that can be sorted out from what is said and heard. 


The voice qualities noted so far are these: pitch range, vocal lip con- 


trol, glottis control, pitch control, articulation control, rhythm control, 
resonance, tempo.‘ Pitch range may be identified as spread upward or downward, 





or narrowed from above or below. Vocal lip control ranges from heavy rasp or 
hoarseness through slight rasp to various degrees of openness. Glottis con- 
trol deals with sharp and smooth transitions in pitch. Articulation control 
covers forceful (precise) and relaxed (slurred) speech. Rhythm control in- 
volves smooth and jerky setting off of portions of vocal activity. Resonance 
ranges from resonant to thin. Tempo is described as increased or decreased 
from a norm. 

These voice qualities as described seem to involve paired attributes, 
but the pairs of terms are more properly descriptive of extremes between which 
there are continua or several intermittent degrees. Symbols are suggested in 


section 4 below. 


2. Vocalizations. 

By contrast with voice set and voice qualities, which are overall or 
background characteristics of the voice, the vocalizations are actual specifi- 
cally identifiable noises (sounds) or aspects of noises. Yet they are all 
different in scope and in concatenation from the sounds of language. Every 
investigator of language has found it necessary to allude to such sounds but 
to separate them from the actual linguistics material he describes. 

We have found it convenient to discuss three kinds of vocalizations. 

There is a group of items whose number is yet not delimited, and which have a 
wide scope over or between linguistic material; these are called vocal 
characterizers——discussed in 2.1. A second group, the vocal qualifiers, again 
have rather wide scope and may be combined with the characterizers; they are 
discussed in 2.2. The third group is composed of sounds that are much like 

the sounds of language, but again differ from them in scope and concatenations 
these are the vocal segregates, taken up in 2.3. Symbols for all vocalizations 
are suggested in 4 below. 

2.1. The vocal characterizers are first of all laughing and crying, which 
appear to be much alike and may represent extremes of a continuum, something 
like the voice qualities; intermediate (and possibly involving other vocali- 
zations) would be giggling, snickering, whimpering, sobbing. Then comes a 
group involving yelling and whispering as extremes, with muffled sounds and 
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Other groups involve moaning and groaning, whining and ‘ 
With all these, one 


6 
muttering in between. 
breaking, belching and yawning, and probably others. 


"talks through' then. 
All of these, as stated, can cover large areas of talking, surrounding, 








as it were, the language material, or they can occur between bits of language. 
Together with language, they are embedded in and modified by the voice 
qualities and voice set. 

2.2. Vocal qualifiers were at one time considered by some of us as in- 
cluding many of the voice qualities and vocal characterizers. But working 
with the material has made it clear that there is a small set of sound 
characteristics that can be separated out and handled very precisely, and 
which 'qualify' large or small stretches of language material as well as of the 


other vocalizations. 

We now hold that there are three kinds of vocal qualifiers, those of 
intensity, pitch height, and extent. Within each of these we establish a 
dichotomy, a range up and a range down from a norm or zero point. And for each 
range up or down we identify three degrees. The total set-up is as follows: 

over loud 

intensity: :somewhat, considerably, very much; 
oversoft 
overhigh 

pitch height: : slightly, appreciably, greatly; 

overlow 

drawl 
extent: : slight, noticeable, extreme. 
clipping 

2.3. Attention was first drawn to what we now call vocal segregates by the 

necessity of treating such items as English uh-uh for negation, uh-huh for 


affirmation, the uh of hesitation, sh, the Japanese hiss, and other sounds that 
The uh-uh 








did not seem to fit into ordinary phonological frames in a language. 
and uh-huh noises were at first thought to be alone in this category, called 
‘vocal identifiers' by Pittenger and Smith (1957). The term vocal segregates 
was suggested by Bateson. 

Some of these noises, such as uh, sh, or the various clicks, seemed in 
many ways to be identical with actual language sounds, in the language being 


studied, or in some other. But they did not appear in the kinds of sequences 
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that can be called words, and it became increasingly evident from the work 


alluded to in O above that they would have to be analyzed separately and by a 
scale less fine-grained than that of phonetics. 

The number of different noises of this type that came out in the data we 
examined led the present writer to establish a table, something like those used 
in phonetics. The classification turns out to be mlti-dimensional, requiring 
special arrangement if depicted on paper. One dimension is that of articulating 
organs or areas, with closure and release, or as continuant; then comes a 
dimension of manners of articulation, including vowel-like resonance, and then 
there is a final dimension dealing with voice and with clicking. 

The articulating organs and areas recognized are: spread lips, puckered 
lips, dental, alveolar, palatal, dorsal, glottal, velic, bronchial. The 
manners of articulation are: closed-lip nasalization, open-lip nasalization, 
lateral, trill, vowel-like resonance (higher, lower), inspiration, expiration. 
The final categorization is as voiced, voiceless, or clicked. A category of 
non=-phonation (zero phonation, 'pause') seems to be necessarily included under 
segregates. A table of vocal segregates, with suggested symbols, is found 
below in 4. 

It will be useful to describe in the terms just given some of the noises 
that are dealt with here. The usual uh-uh of negation has higher vowel-like 


resonance, with internal (and often initial) glottal closure; it may or may not 





be accompanied by closed-lip or open-lip nasalization. The uh-huh of affir- 
mation is just like the negation except for glottal continuant internally 
instead of glottal closure. The reported hay or the like, as the word for 
'yes' in many American Indian languages is probably the segregate complex of 
the glottal continuant, lower vowel-like resonance, and open-lip nasalization. 
The Japanese hiss is the alveolar continuant, with inspiration. The shushing 
sound is the palatal continuant. Coughs, snorts, sniffs, imitations of animal 


cries, all seem to be analyzabel in these terms. 


3. Paralanguage and kinesics. 
Kinesics was first delineated as an area for anthropological investigation, 


as stated, by Birdwhistell in 1952. Since the summer of 1956 Birdwhistell has 
had the opportunity to conduct extended series of observations on films, in the 
presence of or with the collaboration of one or more linguists. The theoretical 
description of the field has gone along with that of paralanguage, and it appears 


that in their overall structure these two fields of human behavior may be largely 
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analogous to each other, as contrasted with language. Thus there seems to be 





no subdivision of either kinesics or paralinguistics exactly analogous to the 
phonology-morphology-semology division of language. Just how the structures 
of paralanguage and kinesics will work out eventually is not yet clear, how- 
ever. One important correlation is between kinesic 'markers' and points of 
occurrence of zero-segregates. Another is the coincidence of such motions as 
head nods with the occurrence of vocal qualifiers. 

The research projects now going on should make possible a more nearly 
definitive statement of kinesics before long, and should also bring added 
refinements to the description of paralanguage. 


4. Summary. 

This article has presented a synthesis of the now available data on the 
phenomena, which accompany language, usually referred to by such terms as 
"tone of voice'. These phenomena, the necessiry of analyzing which was pointed 
up by research on filmed and tape-recorded psychotherapeutic interviews and 
similar materials, are now handled under the term paralanguage. 

Paralanguage is divided into voice set as background for, and voice 
qualities and vocalizations as accompaniments of, language proper. 

In analyzing a communication, one must, to cover all the data, include 
material in the areas of paralanguage and kinesics as well as in language. In 
the research alluded to above various applications of this injunction have been 
made. The analyses of the material observed that have been presented here arose 
from this research, and various practical solutions of problems of symbolization 
and keeping apart of levels were reached. We conclude this presentation by 
suggestions for symbols. 

It is emphasized that the presentation is not definitive, and the symbols 
especially are to be taken as the most tentative of suggestions. 

4-1. Symbols for the main categories are: 
Voice set [precedes } vs. 
Speech [which includes: ] Sp: 
Paralanguage [divided into] PL— 
Voice qualities [and] VQ, 
Vocalizations [3 and] Vz; 
Language [. The whole accompanied by] L. 
Kinesics. K. 
If one is doing recording on large sheets of paper, it is probably best to 











subdivisions as they are developed]). 
divisions, then VS, and finally K. 
in divisions appropriately small (1/24 second for film, and so on). 

VS, as said, is best handled in the present state of development by des- 
criptive terms. 








visual symbols are proposed: 


pitch range 
spread upward 
downward 
narrowed from above 
below 
vocal lip control 
rasp-—heavy (hoarseness) 
plain 
openness—slight 
full 
glottis control 
voicing--over 
under 
breathiness—-slight 
heavy 
pitch control 
sharp transition 
smooth transition 
articulation control 
forceful 
relaxed 
rhythm control 
smooth 


jerky 


resonance 


resonant 


Trager, PARALANGUAGE 
arrange the lines so that an orthography line (Or) comes first, then L with 


any necessary subdivisions (Ph phonology--Pht phonetics, Phm phonemics; Mp 
morphology—Mpp morphophonemics, Mpm morphemics, Sy syntax; Se semology [with 
After this can be placed PL with sub- 
All should be correlated with a time line, 


VQ includes categories for which letter symbols combined with mnemonic 


Pr 
=f 
-} 


v 


— 
-+ 


a 


Le 


Ge 











thin 
tempo 
increased 


decreased 


Te-<...>. 


should be allowed. 
The vocalizations, Vz, are subdivided into: 
Vch vocal characterizers, 
Vqu vocal qualifiers, 
Vsg vocal segregates. 
The Vch categories are probably best represented 
the present, thus: 
laughing 
giggling 
snickering 
crying 
whimpering 
sobbing 
yelling 
muffled 
whispering 
muttering 
moaning 
groaning 
whining 
breaking 
belching 
yawning 
These are used as are the VQ symbols: Lf...Lf. 
Vqu categories have these symbols: 
intensity: overloud 
(In-) oversoft 
pitch height: overhigh 
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-t 
Te ' 
at i 
-> 































The principal symbols should be used with the subsidiary ones. Symbols should 
be placed at the beginning and end of each stretch affected, thus: 


VQ is a category in which several items may appear at once, so several lines 


by letter abbreviations for 


Gr 
Wn 
Br 
Bl 
Yn 


< > 
<< >» 


> <<< >>> 


= 
> 





The symbols are placed at the beginning and end of the stretch affected: T...f. 
The Vsg table is as follows: 


Closure and 
release 


Continuant 


Closed-lip nasal 


puckered lips 


(PH-) over low 1 + ¥ 
extent: drawl °F ¢F 
(Ex-) clipping ess 
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‘v | spread lips 


wT 
° 


>3 | dental 


+3 | alveolar 
Q | palatal 
® |} bronchial 


® | dorsal 
+ | glottal 


< | velic 











io) 





a 





xa 


























| combined with 


n 
a 
> 
= 
os 





Open-lip nasal 


Lateral 
Trill 


Vowel-like-higher 


lower 


Inspiration 
Expiration 


Voiced 
Voiceless 
Clicked 


Zero-segregate 


These symbols are used more or less like phonetic symbols, sequentially: uh-huh 
@Ha, rh-hunh HIN, hm HM, brrr (referring to cold) PRV, tsk-tsk Té, etc. 


Med ~*pawreea = 
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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS [Department of Anthropology and 
Vol. 13, Nos. 1-2, 1958 Linguistics, Univ. of Buffulo] 


THE PHONOLOGY OF OLD ENGLISH: A STRUCTURAL SKETCH 
Robert P. Stockwell, University of California, Los Angeles 
[PA6881.23. Old English--Phonemics. ] 


Introduction. 

Simple nuclei. 

Complex nuclei. 

Nuclear structure. 
Consonantism. 
Suprasegmental phonemes. 
Dialect selection. 
Relation with tradition. 
Sample transcription. 


0. This analysis of the phonemic structure of the West Saxon dialect of 
Old English is posited without any description here of the evidence which one 
normally expects for the justification of so considerable a departure from the 
tradition. It has been made as concise as is consistent with a reasonable in- 
telligibility. Since the evidence is not cited at this time, it should be read 


as a possible analysis proposed by one structuralist. It is not a unique pho- 


nemic solution of the manuscript and etymological data. Nevertheless, it is, 
at least at this time, unique in the ease with which it accounts for the 
complexities of dialect variation and prepares the ground for an economical 
diachronic statement of the subsequent history of the language.’ 

1. The simple syllabic nuclei of Old English in the earliest recorded 
period were /i ezitiS uo of. Before the literary period, /6/ had been un- 
rounded and had fallen in with /e/ except in Northumbrian, where it was retained 
after labial consonants. In phonetic terms, the eight vowels may be approxi- 
mated as [1 t a f Ou ov oO). In order as listed, these are the vowels of Mid- 
Western American English bit, bet, bat, Modern High German miissen, worter, 
Mid-Western American English put, Eastern New England coat, cot. These vowels 
are arranged in the diagram below to show the structural oppositions: 

HIGH i u u 


MID e re) ° 
2 ° 


FRONT FRONT BACK 
UNROUND ROUND ROUND 


Thus the system is arranged as a set of intersecting categories consisting of 
13 
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three dimensions: high--low, front--buck, round--unroun)]. The cystem weo ime 
perfectly symmetrical at one point, since the low front round vowel [af did ne 
develop in any Old English dialects; in West Saxon, /6/ had been lost, lenving 
seven vowels for that dialect. 

Mosse, in the original French edition of his manual, described the three 
digraphs @a, 80, and Ye as representing simple vowels.* Marjorie Daunt had 
earlier described them similarly.? Neither Mosse nor Daunt adequately delim- 
ited the conditions of complementary distribution which make their interpre- 
tation phonemically valid. This has since been attempted for @a by the present 
writer and C. Westbrook Barritt.* Abstracting the three front unround vowels 
from the complete system of simple vowels, one may schematize the allophonic 


relationship of the phones represented by the short digraphs in this fashion: 





fifi [+] io, ie 
/e/ e@ [e] eo 
/e/ @ [a] ea 








The phones [4 @ a] are then to be described as the central allophones of the 
front unround vowels. There were some differences among dialects in the distri- 
bution of these central allophones, but for West Saxon the distribution seems to 
be reasonably clear: [4 e a] occur before /1/ plus consonant, /r/ plus consonant, 
and /x/ (spelled h). The phonemic norms of /i e #/ occur elsewhere, including 
those situations where ie, eo, ea appear as spellings to indicate a preceding 
palatal. 

Using typical West Saxon spellings, the following lists furnish instances of 
the eight simple nuclei (including the non-West Suxon /o/ for the sake of 
completeness): 

/i/: bill 'bill', bind 'bind', biter 'bitter', hlid 'lid', licgan 

‘lie', pricel 'prickle', wittig 'witty', giefan 'give'.5 
[4]: bierce 'birch', bierhtan 'to illuminate', fierran 'far', 
wierd 'becomes', siehd 'sees', fieht 'sheepskin, wool'.® 

/e/: bedd 'bed', helpan 'help', hecg 'hedge', lettan 'let', gieldan 

"yield', gielpan 'yelp', geostra ‘yesterday! .7 
[oe]: meolcan 'to milk', eorde 'earth', heorte 'heart', cneoht 
"boy', georn ‘yearn! .® 


/e/: bec 'back', fest 'fast', graft ‘graven image', decc 'thatch', 
ceuster 'city', sceaft 'shaft', ceafl 'jaw'.? 


[a]: healt "halt', stearc 'strong', eald 'old', gearn 'yarn', 
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sceald 'shallow', scearfian 'scrapet. '° 

/i/: Bynne 'thin', cynn 'kin', cyssan 'kiss', dysig 'dizzy', 
dyne 'din', gryllan 'grill'. 

/s/: Does not occur in literary West Saxon. Instances in 
early documents and Northumbrian include oexen (WS exen) 
‘oxen', oele (WS ele) ‘oil’, cwoellan (WS cwellan) 'kill'. 


/a/: cruma 'crumb', cunnan 'can, dumb 'dumb', geong” 'young', 
nunne 'nun', sculan 'shall'. 

Jo/: bot Maan crop 'crop', botm 'bottom', geolca” 'yolk', 
oce ‘lock’. 


/o/: man 'man', crabba 'crab', fanu 'fane', gada ‘companion’, 
glades 'glad' (gen. sing.). 


2. The complex syllabic nuclei of Old English consisted of any one of the 
above simple nuclei followed by any one of three semivowels, /ywh/. In 
phonetic terms, /y/ represents an off-glide in the direction of high front posi- 
tion; /w/ represents an off-glide in the direction of high back rounded position; 
and /h/ represents an off-glide in the direction of central position. Allo- 
phonically, /h/ may show only a lengthening of the simple nucleus with slight 
relaxation of tenseness. It is very important to recognize that the direction 
of off-glide is the phonemically significant phonetic fact. 

A full statement of the phonetic characteristics of /y w h/ in Modern 
English has been given by George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., in their 
Outline of Fnglish structure.'' Some comprehension of their analysis is nec- 
cessary in order to understand the present analysis of Old English. Without 
attempting to reproduce their full exposition, the following illustrations of 
complex nuclei in Mid-Western American English are given to help the reader make 
the proper phonetic realization of these phonemic interpretations: /oiyt/ beat, 
/veyt/ bait, /bayt/ bite, /buwt/ boot, /bowt/ boat /bawt/ bout, /loh/ or /loh/ 
law, /yeh/ yeah (not yow), /fahr/ far, /sahr/ sure, /vihr/ beer. This is not a 
complete listing, since Modern English has nine simple nuclei and twenty-seven 
complex nuclei of the sort illustrated above. 

Returning to Old English, one may analyze the °long vowels’ and ‘long difh- 
thongs’ as complex nuclei similar, structurally, to those of Modern English. The 
complex nuclei which the writer has settled upon for the West Saxon dialect, 
after careful study of the earlier and later history of the items which contain 
these nuclei,'* are these: /iy, tiy, iw, ew, @Wy UW, oW, eh, @h, oh, oh/. After 
the date of the sound change traditionally referred to as ‘10th century leng- 
thening clusters’, /ih, iih, uh/ were also present. The following lists furnish 
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instances of the complex nuclei which appeared in West Saxon before 10th century 


lengthening: 


/iy/: bfitan 'bite', blfJe 'blithe', cfdan 'chide', dfc 'dike', 
giidan "glide', ridan ‘ride’. 

jiy/: cyta 'kite', dryge 'dry', f¥lan 'defile', f¥r 'fire', hyd 
‘hide’, 


/iw/: bfetel 'beetle', cfegan 'shout', cfese 'cheese', dfers 
'dear', dfofol 'devil', frfo 'free'. 


/eu/: bréost "breast', cléot 'cleat', féorda 'fourth', héofan 
‘lament’, séodan 'seethe', béo 'be'. 

/au/: béam ‘beam', déaf 'deaf', fléah 'flea', 1éap 'leap', néar 
'near', scéaf 'sheaf'. 

Juw/: £81 'foul', ba 'how', mii 'mouth', nu 'now', rast 'roust', 

sur ‘sour’. 

Jow/: clawa 'claw', strawu 'straw'. 

/eh/: gréne 'green', sékan 'seek', fét 'feet', hér 'here', méd 

"meed'. 
/en/: hélan *heal', hate 'heat', ménan 'mean', rédan 'read', sad 
'seed', sl@pan 'sleep'. 
/oh/: Bde ‘oath', ban 'bone', lam 'loam', stan 'stone', 
ta 'toe!. 
Joh/: dom ‘doom, judgment', god 'good', scodh 'shoe', mona 'moon', 
pol 'pool'. 
Further examples of the /Vw/ nuclei may be included among the above listings 
after the distribution of the allophones of /w/ has been described. 

The allophones of /w/ were these: (1) a consonantal on-glide, and (2) a 
vocalic off-glide. The consonantal allophone occurred in three positions: 
(1) after pause or any juncture phoneme (for juncture see section 5, Supra- 
segmental phonemes); (2) after a consonant; and (3) after a semivowel (i.e. 


after a complex nucleus except before juncture). The vocalic allophone occurred 
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elsewhere (i.e. after any simple nucleus and before juncture). Of the three 
semivowels /y w h/, only /w/ had both consonantal and vocalic allophones in Old 
English. In Modern English, all three have both allophones, distributed as were 
the Old English allophones of /w/. In the older period, /y/ and /h/ each had the 
vocalic off-glide as its only allophones the consonantal allophone of /y/ devel- 
oped during the Middle English period from Old English /j/, and the consonantal 
allophone of /h/ developed late in Middle English or perhaps even as late as the 
15th century from the initial allophone of Middle English /x/. 

The pertinence of the description of the two allophones of /w/ rests in the 
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i 
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fact that there were a large number of items in Old English which had the shape 
/Nww-/, i.e. contained a complex nucleus consisting of simple vowel plus the 
vocalic allophone of /w/ followed in turn by a second /w/ which was the con- 
sonantal allophone functioning as the initial consonant of another syllable. 
These items have a history which is different from the history of straight 
/Nu/ nuclei; the second /w/ of the /Vww-/ nuclei seems to have had a kind of 
holding power over the shape of the /Vw/ nucleus which it followed, with the 
result that these nuclei strongly resisted the tendency to change in the di- 
rection which other /Vw/ nuclei took. Whatever the explanation may be, the 
/Vwa-/ items are among the most stable in the language. And besides holding 
a preceding /w/ stable, whenever the consonantal allophone of /w/ appeared 
after a complex nucleus of any shape, the semivowel of the nucleus was assinm- 
ilated to /w/, resulting in a great many new /Vww-/'s during the 0ld English 
period.'* Thus OE stiward, which had earlier been */stiyword/, must be inter- 
preted as /stiwword/ by the date of recorded documents. The following lists 
furnish instances of the occurrence of /Vww-/ nuclei in West Saxon: 


/iww-/: stfiward 'steward', brfwan 'cook, boil', gfw 'hawk', hfewere 
"hypocrite'. 


/eww-/: Sowa 'ewe', héowe 'hew', féower 'four'. 





J/awa-/: fawe 'few', méw 'mew', Sawan 'point out'. 

/uwi-/: cnGwian "break', riwe 'cover'. 

/owi-/: fldwan 'flow', gréwan 'grow', stéwan 'stow'. 

/oww-/: s@wan 'sow', blawan 'blow'. 
To the list of eleven complex nuclei one may now add /ow/ as having been a 
nucleus contained in /oww-/ nuclei. Thus there were two /Vy/ nuclei, six 
/Vw/ nuclei, and four /Vh/ nuclei in the West Saxon dialect from the total 
potential of twenty-four. 

3. The total West Saxon system of syllabic nuclei is arranged schemati- 
cally below: 


L/ Ay Liw/ Ln 


/i/i, ie =/iy/ fi /iw/ Le, few os 
/e/ & 20 = /eu/ 80, gow Jen/ & 
/e/ 2, 2a — Jeu/ éa, Saw, aw /eh/ & 
/i/ y fiy/ _ -- 
Jaf a o* /uw/ G, ow - 
/o/ 2 -- /ou/ Sw Jon & 
/o/ 2 -- Jou/ su, Sw Jon/ & 
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The other dialects of Old English may be shown to complete this structure by 
filling in certain ones of the blanks above, and by including an eighth vowel, 
/s/. Each dialect in turn may be described in terms of the appropriate set of 
syllabic nuclei selected from this total vocalic structure. The identifica- 
tions of these particular nuclei for West Saxon are made only after careful 


examination of the later history of the system; they are not simply arbitrary 


assignments. 

4. The Old English consonant structure was this: 

Labial Dental Palatal Velar 
Voiceless stop /p/ /t/ /c/ /«/ 
Voiced stop /o/ /a/ /j/ /e/ 
Spirant /t/ /e/ /s/ /x/ 
Nasal /u/ /n/ 
Lateral /i/ 
Apical /r/ 
Semivowel /y/ /o/ /u/ 


Of these consonants, not including /y w h/ (discussed under 2. above), each had 
the phonemic norm indicateds the phonemic norm was the unique allophone of all 


the phonemes (at least as far as the allophonic details can be recovered) except 


in the following instances: 


/t/: [f] in all positions except not doubled between voiced 
sounds, where [v] occurred. Always spelled <f>. 


/e/: [e] [3], same distribution. Spelled p, 4 without 
distinetion (one grapheme <d>). 


/s/: (s] [2], same distribution. Always spelled <s>. 
/e/: ([g] everywhere except not doubled between vowels, where [g] 


occurred. Spelled <g>. 


/x/: probably had less friction initially than elsewhere, but was a 
velar spirant in all positions. Spelled <. 


/c/: voiceless palatal, or palatalized, stop. May have been phoneti- 
cally very close to Modern English /&/ (also structurally a stop). 
Spelled & by modern editors; st was /sc/, && was /ec/, phonetically 
the affricate [t3] with lengthened hold on the stop component. 


/j/: voiced palatal, or palatalized, stop. Phonetically close to the 
palatal spirant of North German Je/ in liegen. When doubled /jj/, 


it was phonetically close to the Modern English affricate /3/. 
Assumption of different developments justified by subsequent 
divergent history. OE /jj/ > NE /j/, OE /j/ > NE /y/. Spelled 


g by modern editors. 


/n/: [mn] everywhere except before /k/, /g/, and /x/, where [n] occurred. 
Spelled <>. 
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Except for /k/, spelled <c>, and except where noted differently above, the con- 
sonants were spelled with the symbols used here to represent the phonemes. 

5. Suprasegmental phonemes were of three types: stress, pitch, and juncture. 
Since these have only recently begun to be studied within an adequate phonemic 
frame, their reconstruction in this particular shape is tentative at this time. 
Their presence in Old English is beyond question, but one may legitimately 
question distributional statements about them until more data are available. 

Although Modern English has four stress phonemes, primary, secondary, 
tertiary, and weak, symbolized by /’**”/, there is doubt about whether more than 
three were significant in Old English. These may be labeled primary, secondary, 
and weak, symbolized by /°**/, with the observation that the Old English weak 
stress was phonetically approximately the equivalent of the Modern English 
tertiary. '5 These stress phonemes are illustrated in the sample transcription 
given under section 8. 

Pitch phonemes account for significant relative pitch. Numbering from the 
lowest to the highest, in Modern English they are | i "2 “/. The pitch phonemes 
must be assumed, in Old English as in Modern English, to have been arranged in 
contours which combined with the terminal junctures described below to form 
intonation morphemes. They may be reconstructed with considerable assurance 
in view of their phonemic status as far back into the history of the Germanic 
languages as the time of the split between Germanic and Slavic. The details of 
their distribution are not recoverable. 

The juncture phonemes are of two types: internal juncture, and terminal 
juncture. Internal open juncture is symbolized by /+/ and, for convenience, 
labeled 'plus juncture'. The phonetic nature of /+/ in Old English can only be 
guessed at, and any really full formation must await the outcome of the 
attempts at formulation in Modern English which are now being carried on. As a 
purely tentative formalation, even though it is one which the writer realizes 
may well be upset by subsequent study, the following is offered. It is pragmat- 
ically a useful one at the present stage of historical investigation. In 
their normal sequential arrangement in utterance, the segmental phonemes of 
English characteristically at all periods may be stated to have had two shapes: 
one which they assume contiguous with pause, and one which they assume contig- 
uous with other segmental phonemes. /+/ is assumed to be present when one 
hears the characteristically final shape of one segmental phoneme followed by 


the characteristically initial shape of the next one. /+/ is, then, the 
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phonemic shape of potential pause, and it is believed to have been a real 
phonetic entity. The shape of segmental phonemes contiguous with each other 
is their shape in normal transition. The reconstruction of this phoneme for 








Old English is one of the most important steps to be taken in an adequate des- 
criptive statement of Old English structure, since only in terms of juncture 
are such statements of allophonic distribution as were earlier made for con- 
sonants meaningful on the phonological level. Thus when one describes the 
initial allophone of /x/ as having less friction than the other allophones, he 
is really saying that /x/ has less friction when it immediately follows juncture 


Rene et esenres 


than it has elsewhere. 
As in Modern English, it seems necessary to assume that there were three 


terminal junctures in Old English, which can be symbolized by /| | #/ and 

labeled ‘single bar’, ‘double bar’, and ‘double cross’. Double cross juncture 
represents the diminishing intensity of utterance, with or without a falling 

pitch contour, and the substantial retardation of tempo, which occur at the 

end of an English utterance such as ‘I'm going home’. Phonemically, this is: 
/*aymtg6wint?howm' #/. The double cross juncture is not to be confused with the 

/? ‘/ fall of pitch which precedes it. Double bar juncture represents the re- 
tardation of tempo (less than for /#/) and pitch rise after the last pitch in an 
utterance such as ‘Is he going?’ Phonemically, this is: /*iziy+gdwin’||/. 

Single bar juncture, unlike the other two, is not normally found, in Modern Ing- ; 
lish or in Old English, as utterance final; it renresents a slight retardation 
of tempo (less still than for Al/); but it has no diminution of utterance in- 

tensity, nor a characteristic rise nor fall; it is accompanied by a freezing 

of pitch level between the final pitch phoneme of one phrase and the initial 

pitch phoneme of the next; thus, ‘If I wanted to, I'd do it’. Phonemically, 

this is: /*iftayt?wohntad+tiw? |*ayd+>duwit'#/. Until there is evidence to the 
contrary, this analysis presumes a high degree of similarity between the dis- 

tribution of terminal junctures in Modern English and their distribution in 

the older stages of the language. Their presumed distribution in West Saxon is 
illustrated by the sample transcription under 8. 

6. Although students of Old English are principally interested in reading 
the literary monuments which appear in the West Saxon dialect, it may be pointed 
out that the type of dialectal variation which characterizes Modern English, 
Modern German, and the other living Germanic languages is not an innovation in 
their modern periods, but was characteristic of the older periods as well. A 





Se eee ate earn te 


Fs RR any propre peas 
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description of Old English dialectal variation requires nearly every counter in 
the full structural frame of eight simple nuclei and twenty-four complex nuclei. 
A few, as far as the evidence of the documents goes, are not required; one may 
suspect, but of course never be able to prove, that some of these lacunae are in 
the documentation, not actually in the structure of the language. 

7. There are several respects in which this analysis differs from the 
traditional one. It assumes a minimum of systemic change between Old and Modern 
English. It includes the suprasegmental phonemes as a necessary condition of 
completeness in the description. It furnishes a tool for describing dialect 
variation in terms of the differing commtations which go on within a unified 
structural frame for the entire language. It avoids setting up a structure for 
Old English of a type which seems excessively far removed from the demonstrable 
structuring habits of the living dialects. And in every respect of which the 
writer is aware at this time, it accounts for the data completely and consis- 
tently as well as economically and symmetrically.'*® This is not to say that it 
is more than a hypothesis; it is only to point out that the traditional analysis 
is glso a hypothesis which is perhaps rather too often mistaken for a proved 
theorem. 

8. The following transcription is from one of the more famous prose pas- 
sages, the ‘sparrow analogy’ in the Alfredian Bede. It is a 9th century West 
Saxon text.'? All phonemes are symbolized except weak stress, which is left 
unmarked. Note that in the orthography, circumflex represents a long vowel, 
but in the phonemic transcription, it represents secondary (i.e., medial) 
stress. 
bysltc m& is gesewen, pa cyning, pis andwearde 
/Petstliyctmehtstjet* séwen' |?¢iwtkining?||?01s+Snd+wardet 
lif manna on eordan td widmetenesse bare tide 
?1fyt?| |?monnotont*ér8 on4| |* tohtwi 8 tmote mésse+OShret* tfyde*|| 
be fis unciid is, swylce Di et swésendym sitte 
*Setiwstunt?iciw6+fs? | swilcet?tiwtett? swehsendumtsitte*|| 
mid pinum ealdormannum ond begnum on wintertide, 

*mid+0f ynumt?2ldor+mSnnumtond+06jnum? |?on+wintertttyde' # 

ond sie £{¥r onéled ond pin heall gewyrmed, 

*ondtstyetfartontshled’| |?ond+tyntxé1+jet*wiirmed?| | 

ond hit rine ond sniwe ond styrme iites 

7ondtxi t+ rfyne}| |?ond+? snfwwe?| |?ond+? stiirmetiwte' # 
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cume fn spearwa ond hredlice pet his purhfléo, 
?kimetShn+ sparwo* |*ond+?xradliycetOattxiwstirxtfléw' # 
cume Durh Spre duru in, purh Spre Gt gewite. 
2kime+Oirxt? dhOretdirutin?| |*@irxt+? dhOretiwttjetwiyte' # 
Hivat! h8 on pa tia pe h3 inne bid 

4xwat>| |?xéh>| |?ont+0Sn+* tfyd*| |? etxéh4innet*bfe4| | 

ne bid hrinen mid DY storme pes wintress 
2netb10+>xrfnentmid+iiytstérmetastwintres' # 

ac pat bid &n Sagan bryhtm ond pet l&ste fac, 

2 ok HSttbi0+ShnHaewgontbrixtim | 2ond+att lzhstetfek' # 
ac he sdna of wintra on pone winter eft cymed. 

2 ok+xShtsdhno+?oftwintro? |?én+Hone+wintertéfttkimed' # 




















3 swSh? |2@dnne?|#0fs+?monnotltyf? |*toht+?médtmiklumtfaketetiiyweo' # 


hwet pr foregange, odde hwat par efterfylige, 

2 xwat? Oehrtforetgonge’||?600etxwat+? dehrteftertfulije*l| 
we ne cunnun. ; 
3wehtmetkinnun' #/ 





‘In this sketch, phonemes are enclosed between slant lines, phonetic symbols 
are enclosed between square brackets, graphemes are enclosed between broken 
brackets, and items given in traditional orthography are italicized. The paper 
was originally written in 1952 and was discussed in a faculty seminar at the 
Linguistic Institute at the University of Indiana that summer. 


2Manuel de l'anglais du moyen Age des origines au XIV® siécle, 1.30-32. An 
English edition was at one time (I do not know whether it still is) under prep- 
aration by James Walker, who did the excellent translation of the second part of 
the manual, the Handbook of Middle Fnglish (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins, 1952). 





301d English sound-changes reconsidered in relation to scribal tradition and 
practice, Trans. of the Philological Society 108-37 (1939). 





( “Some Old English graphemic-phonemic correspondences: @, ea, and a. SIL:0PA 
1951). a oe ie 


Bie spellings here indicate palatals; in giefan the phoneme represented is 


/i/s in gielpan it is /e/. Since /i/ and /e/ are very stable nuclei in the his- 
tory of English, their moderr: reflexes will generally reveal the Old English 


shape. 





*The exact distribution of [4] has not yet been fully delimited, but it is 
apparently somewhat more limited than that of [a]. This limitation is also true 
of [e]. The underlying conditions of complementary distribution seem to be 








wo TNR ee 


SPR eT 


peaernecem <- 





SRE ES eee tere 


TREO R RE 








LS FETE PME TL, ON EEE 


PERNT EE te 





APT et eat 
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identical, with subsequent re-shifting of the allophones in some distributions. 
Tie and eo after palatals are often interchangeable; sometimes eo after 
palatal is /e/, as in geostra, also spelled giestra; sometimes it is Ju/, as in 
geong (o here being the ‘scribal uv’); sometimes it is /o/, as in geolca. Such 


confusion is to be expected in instances where a graph is used in several signi- 
fications, and only the later history will separate them. 


pf in double signification—both to indicate palatal and central allophone 
of /e/. 


Yea spellings here indicate palatals. 


ea in double signification in the last three items—-to indicate palatal and 
central allophone of /a/. 


"IsTL:0P3 (1951). 





'2The study here referred to is in the writer's dissertation, Chaucerian 
graphemics and phonemics: a study in historical methodology, University of 
Virginia, 1952. It is hoped that this study in revised and extended form may be 
published reasonably soon. 


'3Ttems of this type are rare, since they are all rebuilt nominatives where 
/au/ is expected but Fou! appears from the oblique cases. Thus cléa and stréa 
are the expected forms here (and they do occur). Clawu and strawu are by 
analogy with the dative plural. 


'4hile it is not a pertinent matter to the student whose primary interest 
is in Old English without regard to its later history, the same kind of assimi- 
lation occurred before OE /j/ which became ME /y/. 


'Sthis is not to suggest that OE /“/ was the ancestor of NE /°/. The history 
appears to be a complex one and is left for full description at another time and 
place. 


since this was written (1952), further discussion of some of the issues has 
appeared in print. In ‘Some recent interpretations of Old English digraph 
spellings’ (Lang29.143-56, 1953), Sherman Kuhn and Randolph Quirk argued that 
Barritt and I (see fn.4) had not proven our case with regard to the phoneme /e/. 
We answered in ‘The Old English short digraphs: some considerations’ (Lang31.372- 
89, 1955) and they submitted further objections in ‘The 0ld English short di- 
graphs: a reply’ (Lang31.390-401, 1955), to which a long footnote at the end of 
‘,..some considerations’ attempted further reply. In that footnote, certain ci- 
tations were erroneously given (388) with initial /n/ rather than initial /x/ 
(/haw/ for /xaw/, /haww/ for /xeww/, /hiijd/ for /xijd/, /niiyd/ for /xiiyd/), and 
these errors became the basis for a paper read by Kuhn before the Linguistic 
Society of America (Summer, 1956). I was not present to hear the paper, so that 
my only information about it comes at second-hand (Kuhn declined to send me a 
copy of the manuscript). The mimeographed sheet that accompanied his presentation 
seems to accomplish no more than to point out the obvious error in our writing of 
/h/ rather than /x/ word-initially, though I assume his argument was concerned 
with more fundamental questions. Finally, in volume 1 of Litera (1954), C.E.Ba- 
zell reviewed OP4 (see fn.4) very unfavorably, offering some remarkable con- 
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clusions of his own about OE phonological structure (‘The whole point of the 

old system [i.e. traditional analysis of OE vowels] was that the "diphthongs" 
behaved like simple vowels...they were...simple phonemes.... When West Saxon eo 
became a monophthong towards the ME period, there was no phonemic change; quite 
simply, the diphthongal rendering of a unit-phoneme became a monophthongal 
rendering.’ ‘The late West Saxon system was: 


i y u 
e eo ° 
2 ea a’) 


In my opinion, Bazell has not grappled with the issues at all, and without 
hurting us he throws no light on the problem by referring to our reasoning as 
‘eminently stupid’. 


'7The text used here is from p-49 of An Anglo-Saxon Reader, ed. by Alfred 
J. Wyatt (Cambridge, 1948). A free translation is this: ‘Thus it seems to me, 
oh king, this present / life of man on earth in comparison with the time / that 
is unknown to us, as if you were sitting at a banquet / with your aldermen and 
thanes in winter time / and your fire aflame and your hall warmed / and it were 
raining and snowing and storming outside /; there comes a single sparrow and 
quickly flies through the house, / comes in through one door, departs out 
through the other. / What! He, in the time that he is inside, / is not touched 
by the storm of the winter; / that is but a twinkling of an eye and the least 
amount of time / and he soon from winter again comes into the winter. / So, 
then, this life of man appears ke a little time; / what went before it, or 
what follows after it, / we do not know.’ 


[December, 1957] 
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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS [Department of Anthropology and 
Vol. 13, Nos. 1-2, 1958 Linguistics, Univ. of Buffalo] 


PHONEMICS AND DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF BEOWULF * 
John A. Nist, Eastern Michigan College 
[PA6881.23. Old English--Phonemics. ] 


Like all other Old English poetic texts, Beowulf is recorded in a form of 
the Latin alphabet transmitted through Irish sources. This alphabet is very 
nearly phonetic--so much so, in fact, that those who established its spelling 
traditions wrote down many allophonic variants of Old English phonemes as well 
as the phonemes themselves.’ Since Beowulf represents either a single mixed 
oral dialect or a mixture of dialect forms drawn from several written recen- 
sions, the use of the alphabet is by no means consistent. Graphemic over- 
lapping--either because of dialect mixture or because of allophonic writing-- 
is extremely common; a phonemic interpretation of the text, therefore, presents 
grave difficulties. One must admit that nothing can be done at this late a 
date to regularize the various dialect variants of the poem or to re-realize 
its acoustic affect on its original author. Careful examination of the re- 
current partials in the graphemic system, however, will allow one to sort out 
the allographs, establish the graphemes*, and reconstitute a version of the 
poem's phonemic system approximating that of those who wrote the Beowulf ms. 
It cannot be too strongly stated that the result will not necessarily be the 
only solution to this extremely difficult problem--supposing that a unique 
solution is actually possible.? 

The recurrent partials of the graphemic system are these: a, @, by Cy dy 
2, ea, 20, f, gy hy i, ie, io, iu, k, ly My ny Os Ds Ls Ss by b> 3, Us Ws X» Y: 
Investigation reveals that several of these are either conditioned variants or 
free variants of the others; i.e., they are allographs rather than graphemes. 
The actual graphemes with their constituent allographs can be established as 


follows’: 


Gr aphemes Allographs 
2 (1) ea in breaking, back umlaut, and palatalizing 
environments. 


(2) a ~ o before nasals. 

(3) a by vowel harmony with back vowels in the next 
syllable. 
No allographs.® 

25 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 





k (619b, 665b, 2144a, 2335b, 3171b) 

before umlaut y in cyning.© 

In free variation with -h- before 
inflectional -st, -b. 

Cluster -cs written x. 

No allographs.’” 

eo ~ io in breaking, back umlaut, and 
palatalizing environments. 

In free variation with i, y, a, u, and 

o in weak-stressed inflectional syllables. 
Written u in one medial instance (hliuade, 
1799b) . '* 

Generally written as 3, and often so printed. 
Ordinarily h in final positions. 
Occasionally written c in the final cluster 
-ng: g@tspranc (1121b), gecranc (1209b). 
Lost medially after a vowel in Wilaf (2852a), { 
~-brad (723a, 1664b, 2575b, 2703b), frinan 

(351b, 1322a), =hyd(ig) (434b, 723a, 1749a, 

1760b, 2667a, 2810a), sad(e) (1696a, 1945b), 
-frunon (2b, 70b), broden (552a, 1443b, 1548a), 
fami- (218a), -s@li (105a), gende (1410a). 7 
Prefixed to Eomor (1960b). 

Lost initially in of (312b), -reade (1194b), 

inne (1868a). “< 

Added without etymological justification in hrabe 
(1390b, 1975a), Hunferb (499a), hand-/hond- (1541b, 
2094b, 2929b, 2972b), hattres (2523a). 74 

Added medially in sorhge (2468a), faeghbe (2465b). 
Added finally in abealch (2280b). 

Y» particularly before and after consonants in- 























volving back-tongue or labial articulation. 
In free variation with y and ie in West Saxon 
umlaut environments. 

Normally ie in palatalizing environments. 


io/eo are in free variation. § 
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(5) In free variation with y and e in weak- 


stressed inflectional syllables. 


2 No allographs. 

m No allographs. 

n Occasionally overlaps with m in weak-stressed 
inflectional endings.** 

fo} In free variation with a in short syllables 
before nasals; often written for u in weak- 
stressed inflectional syllables.®> 
No allographs. 

zr No allographs. 

s No allographs. 

t No allographs. 

b In free variation with 4 in all positions 
[6 will be used here for typographical 
convenience }. 

u No allographs in stressed syllables; often 


written e/o/a/ in stressless inflectional 
syllables. 
The graphemes in which Beowulf is written, therefore, are nineteen in number: 
2, by Cy dy Oy fy gs hy iy ly my Ds Os Ds Ls Ss ty 4, U- 

No complete phonemicization of Old English has ever been published; nor is 
there any great likelihood that one which might command general acceptance will 
emerge in the near future. When one considers that a vast amount of study? has 
been devoted to the minutiae of the phonetic changes in the language and to 
those of its Anglo-Frisian and West-Germanic predecessors, the lack of a complete 
phonemicization is striking. Difficulties center themselves in the chronological 
progress of Old English, obscured by the establishment of the West Saxon lit- 
erary standard at an inconveniently early date. From early Middle English 
documents, it is easy to infer the general direction of the Old Inglish phonemic 
drift, but the literary documents themselves completely mask the main lines of 
chronological development. The principal problems encountered in phonemicizing 
the recorded form of an Old English poem set down as late as Beowulf arise from 
the following points: (1) the phonemic status of the sounds symbolized by gy, cy» 
sc, and cg; (2) the allophonic or phonemic status of the two sounds symbolized 
by a and a3 (3) the exact nature of length-correlation in Old Englishs (4) the 
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status of vowels in stressless inflectional syllables. Fortunately for the 
° 


present purpose, which is to discover the distinctive suditory features' 
underlying the phonemes themselves in order that literary critics may more 
easily describe the euphonic and constructive textural patterns of Beowulf, an 


acceptable solution is possible.''»''@ 


To arrive at this solution one has to make the following inferences from 
the extant evidence: 

(1) That b, d, g pattern as lax, voiced obstruents with voiced stop allo- 
phones3; i.e., that they are phonemically distinct from the tense, voiceless 
stops p, t, k, on the one hand, and from the tense, voiceless fricatives f, a, 

h (which have medial lax, voiced allophones), on the other.'*» '#4 

(2) That ¢ represents a tense stop with front tongue and back tongue allo- 
phones according to its vowel environment; i.e., that the front-tongue allophone 
had still not attained the phonemic status ty (as found in twelfth-century 
Middle English).'*” 

(3) That @ and a, despite their allographic overlapping, had already 
attained the status of independent phonemes. '? 

(4) That the only phonemic diphthongs of Old English are the so-called 
‘long’ diphthongs Ie, 60, 6a.'*» '** 

(5) That the vowels of weak-stressed syllables, although already reduced 
to the ‘shwa’ (9) in normal speech (see under the graphemes e, i, 0, u above), 
could still carry full vowel coloration in the over-emphasis of alliterative 
verses i.e., that the system of stress in Old English verse was like that of 
Modern German, in which reduced secondary (‘medial’) stress is an allophone of 
the real secondary stress rather than an allophone of zero stress as in Modern 
English. '5> 'Sa 

Within the framework of the resultant phonemic system, the allophonic con- 
trols are remarkably simple: 

(1) Any back consonant or vowel will be fronted in an environment favoring 
fronting (palatalization and i/j umlaut).'S® 

(2) Any back consonant or vowel will be retained as velar or diphthongally 
velarized in an environment favoring velarization (back umlaut and w-influence). 

(3) Any obstruent will tend to develop stop allophones in ‘strong’ positions 
and fricative allophones in ‘weak’ positions. '® 

(4) Any fricative will develop voiced (i.e., lax) allophones in ‘weak’ 


positions. 
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(5) Vowels will tend to develop non-phonemic diphthongal allophones before 
the ‘breaking’ consonants: cerebral r, dark 1, and back-tongue h. 
On these premises, the phonemic system underlying the Beowulf text is as 


follows: '®* 
Lip Series Apical Series Post-Apical Series 
Frontal Back 
Stops: p t #-c 
Obstruents: b d +g 
Fricatives: 
(1) Slit: f i) «+h 
(2) Groove: s 
Nasals: mn n 
Liquids: 
1) Continuant: 1 
(2) Interrupted: r 
Semivowel: (w) w 
Vowels: 
{33 High: ‘4 -u 
2) Mid: e «0 
(3) Low: @ «a 


Of the non-segmental (prosodic) features of Old English, the Beowulf ms. 
gives no indication whatsoever of pitch. '? The question of phonemic length is 
somewhat complicated by the fact that the consonants are lengthened medially 
(and to a great degree finally) not only where West Germanic had a following 
i/j, but also in other cases where a ‘short’ vowel would precede a single con- 
sonant. Consonantal length, however, seems to be largely a matter of syllabi- 
city'’® and scarcely affects the question of vowel length. '? That Old English did 
have a long/short contrast in its vowel system is proved not by the so-called 
‘length marks’ '®* (which have nothing whatsoever to do with length?® *°) put 
by the long/short vowel contrast in Middle English and by the conditions of 
rhyming in Middle English and Early Modern English. Judging from these, one can 
see that the contrasts of the Old English vowel system were not based upon 
length alone but upon a combination of tension plus length, in which length was 
a redundant factor.*' It is thus more scientific to talk about Old English as 
having short/lax vowels in contrast with long/tense vowels (as in Modern German) 
than to talk about Short vowels vs. long vowels per se. Since the tenseness/lax- 
ness opposition is also characteristic of the consonants, it seems to affect the 
entire phonemic system of Old English. In the vowels it may be taken as implying 
an automatic long/short distinction; in the consonants, an automatic voiceless/ 
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voiced distinction.?? 

The other distinctive oppositions are rather easily established. Inter- 
ruption vs. continuance is illustrated by the stops p, t, c in contrast with the 
fricatives f, 4, h, s (the former have abrupt onset; the latter, gradual onset); 
it is neutralized in the obstruents b, d, g. Interruption vs. continuance is 
also illustrated in the contrast between r and l--in this case, the interruption 
of the sound course by the single tongue flap of the ooh 830 Vocality vs. con- 
sonantality is illustrated by the use of i, e, 2, ay Oo, u either singly or in 
combinations as syllabic nuclei. The liquids 1 and r, the nasals m and n, and 
the semivowel w give an intermediate term for this opposition.** Nasality vs. 
orality is illustrated by m and n in contrast with the oral obstruents b and d. 
Gravity vs. acuteness is illustrated by the back vowels u, 0, a in contrast with 
the front vowels i, e, #2, and by the lip consonants p, b, m, f in contrast with 
the apical consonants t, d, n, 1, r.- As a secondary feature, gravity is re- 
dundant in the acoustic spectrum of the back consonants cy, hy g.*? Compactness 
vs. diffuseness (characterized by the presence of a central formant region) is 
illustrated by the low vowels 2 and a in contrast with the high vowels i and u, 
and by the back consonants c, hy g in contrast with the apical consonants t, d, 

5, n» 1; r- In the Old English vowel system, the mid vowels e and o represent 
an intermediate term for this contrast. Finally, stridency vs. mellowness is 
illustrated by the contrast of s with 4. 

It appears, then, that the distinctive acoustic oppositions which underlie 
the Old English phonemic system as transmitted in Beowulf are seven in number: 

(1) Vocality vs. consonantality. 

(2) Tension vs. laxness. 

(3) Interruption vs. continuance. 

(4) Gravity vs. acuteness. 

(5) Compactness vs. diffusion. 

(6) Nasality vs. orality. 

(7) Stridency vs. mellowness. 

Using 2 to signify positive features, 0 to signify negative features, 1 to signify 
intermediate terms, and 4 to signify supra-segmental tension, which may or may not 
be applied to the vowels-—-one can set down the acoustic spectra of the Beowulf 


phonemes as follows: 
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DISTINCTIVE-ACOUSTIC-FEATURE SPECTRA 


PHONEMES 
Ptcbadrfihsmnlwgieekeadguy 

Vocality: e00e206t+060804741711148482 82 8 2 
Tension: Ine eteoev serv 0e0ore ev ee ee «4 
Interruption: 2 221120000000031000000 
Gravity: 20220606202808006068220000600 
Compactness: so eee eveVvsas ee CeCe et Ot aa Se 
Nasality: 000000000022000000000 
Stridency: 000000000200000000000 





[*This article was submitted to a Reader, who came up with a series of 
well-reasoned questions and comments. When these were submitted to the author, 
he rejected them almost completely. He still offered the article to SIL, how- 
ever. Since the Editor agrees with all of the Reader's criticisms, and has 
some of his own, he agreed to publish the article only with the addition of 
notes embodying the Reader's comments (R) and Nist's replies (N). Such publi- 
cation should be instructive to all readers of this journal. Attention is 
called to the very different methodology in Stockwell's article preceding this 
one in the present issue.--GLT] 


' Even the Old English runic alphabet had special symbols for the front 
and back allophones of ¢ and g. See Karl Luick, Historische Grammatik der 
englischen Sprache 1.75-8 (Leipzig, 1921). Those who first established 
Old English alphabetic writing were in a position similar to that of the mission- 
aries, unschooled in phonemic theory, who attempt to write down Bantu, American 
Indian, or other aboriginal languages. 


? The concept of the grapheme as a written parallel to the phoneme must be 
postulated from the concept of the visual morpheme. See Dwight L. Bolinger, 
‘Visual morphemes’, Lang22.333-40 (1946). 


3 Yuen Ren Chao, ‘The non-uniqueness of phonemic solutions of phonetic 
systems’, Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology 4.363-97 (Academia 
Sinica, Shanghai, 1934), now reprinted in Readings in linguistics. 


4 Marjorie Daunt, ‘Old English sound-changes reconsidered in relation to 
scribal tradition and practice’, Transactions of the Philological Society 
1939.108-37 (London); Robert P. Stockwell and C. Westbrook Barritt, Some Old 
English graphemic-phonemic correspondences (SIL:0P4, 1952)—-and the subsequent 
discussions in Lang29.143-56 (1952) and 31.372-401 (1955). There is a full list 
of variants in Fr. Klaeber, ed., Beowulf and the fight at Finnsburg, p.loi-v 
(3d ed., Boston, 1941). 


SIt is interchangeable with f in early 0ld English documents. 


©See Herbert Penzl, ‘The phonemic split of Germanic k in Old English’, 
Lang23. 34-42 (1947). 


TIt occasionally alternates with p (3) in early Old English documents. 
[7R: An occurrence of u but not an allograph of f. WN: If written in place 
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of f, it's an allograph; further, probably represents ‘striving for full phonemic 
distinction’. GLT: Do scribes have knowledge of the future?] 

(7*R: Graphic zeros cannot be allographs; if allowed, one could prove any- 
thing this way. N: not impossibles; shows ‘non-g quality of 3’. GLT: Is ‘g 


aes. a _Ding an sich?] 
¢ ‘How does he know it's lost?’ N: ‘If not written, ...lost.’] 


tra > Mixing graphemic and phonemic level; also in (3) and (4) immediately 
following. N: ‘allograph and allophone on the vowel. Alliteration a key.’ ] 


® In the Beowulf ms., the second scribe consistently prefers io. 
* R: ‘Are m and n different graphemes or not?’ N: Different graphemes, 

but may substitute for each other--cf. ‘Latin prefixes even today.’ GLT: Language 
and writing should be kept apart. } 

[®> R: Meaning of ‘often written for’? N: ‘Variety of statement is spice 
of style.’ GLT: Science is preferable to spice. ] 

? For a summation of the earlier studies, see Luick, Historische Grammatik 
der englischen Sprache 1.122-332. For more recent contributions, see Henr 
Cecil Wyld, A short history of English (2nd ed., New York and London, 1929); J. 
Delincourt, Initiation a l'étude historique de l'anglais (Paris, 1944). 


'° For an account of the sound spectrograph investigations which made 
this possible, see Martin Joos, Acoustic phonetics (LSA Monograph 23, 1948). 


"' See John Lotz, ‘Speech and language’, JAcoustSocAm22.712-7 (1950); Roman 
Jakobson, C. Gunnar M. Fant, and Morris Halle, . Preliminaries to speech analysis 
(Technical Report No. 13, Acoustics Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology, Boston, 1952). 
he *R: ‘totally bewildering to me’. N: ‘The distinctive features of the 


phonemes are the axis of simultaneity cutting the axis of successiveness in the 
syntactic and rhythmical progression of the poem...’ } 


'2 This seems to be borne out by the intergraphemic correspondence between 
b and f, d and 4 in the early mss., by the development of g to h in final posi- 
tions, and by the alliteration of g with i (viz., the semivowel j). In evaluating 
this solution, however, it should be remembered that West Germanic g and West 
Germanic j both coalesced under Old English g and that, at an earlier date, it 
could be classified as the semivowel of the y (high front rounded) vowel. The 
position of g seems to be eccentric in all West Germanic languages. [R: ‘obfus- 
cating’. Nz: ‘clear’. GLT: Rest of N's comment is pure poetry, but does not 
clarify, ] 
('**r: If /@/ has a voiced allophone, and /d/ a non-stop one, then they 
intersect and there is no basis for contrast. N: ‘Intermediacy is a key feature 
of the phonemics of Old English.’ ] 

1m What are the phonemic contrasts--/c/ and /ty/, or /c/ and /k/ or /k/ 
and /ty/? N: ‘c is the exact parallel of in it the later phonemic entities k 
and ty coalesce.’ GLT: More tectemdatedl 


'3 See Stockwell and Barritt, Some Qld English graphemic-phonemic corres- 
pondences 37-8, note 8. 


'4 These afford minimal contrasts with the ‘long’ vowels I, S, &. For a 
parallel, notice the non-phonemic diphthongs of bid, bed, bad compared with the 
phonemic diphthongs of bead, bade, bide in Southern American an English of today. 
[R: Not clear. N: See comment in 2*,] 

('*4 R: What are these phonemicaliy, phonetically, or any other way? N: 
‘This is a simple case of syllabicity--hence phonemic.’ ] 
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'3 This is very important in estimating the metrical patterns of Beowulf. 

['3* R: ‘One can hardly accept such a loose discussion of stress.’ N: 
‘What's so loose about it?’ --poem was chanted, cf. Lindsay's ‘The Congo.’ 

GLT: Long articles have been written on stress, not to speak of the nature of 
poetry. ] 

© For ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ in this sense, see Jakobson, Fant, and Halle, 
Preliminaries to speech analysis, p.6 [R: Quote? N: Not necessary; obvious. ] 

Tex R: If Te like modern Middle Western (which R believes), then why 
‘interrupted liquid’? N: Only under certain allophonic conditions. ] 

"7 Old English mss. use the period (.) and a mark (/). In Vitellius A.xv, 
neither one signifies pitch patterns. For discussion of the period and the mark, 
see John A. Nist, Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters 
42.331-8 (1957 [1956 meeting ]). 

e 4 striving for syllabic equivalence. Cp. Middle English, where stressed 
syllabic nuclei were either -VC or -VV. There is a distinct drift to attain 
syllabic equivalence from West Germanic (‘gemination’) to Middle English and 
Middle High German. 

9 That length was construed as an actual doubling of the vowel seems ob- 
vious from the early mss. in which long vowels are written as doubles of the 
short vowels. The perfect parallel to the Old English system is that of Modern 
German. [R: How ‘construed’ by scribes is one thing, what it was, another. How 


is German parallel? N: Obvious. ] 
['%* R: Doesn't believe, but would like detailed quote, since controversial. 


N: Has article on subject, can supply. ] 
2° WwW. Keller, ‘ther die Akzente in den ags. Handschriften?, Prager Deutsche 


Studien 8.97-120 (1908). 
°* R: Can't prove OE by ME unless that is proved. N: Cites contrasts like 


bide, bids rut, routes etc. GLT: The cited contrasts are of many kinds, not 
simply ‘long’ vs. ‘short’. ] 
21 Jakobson, Fant, and Halle, Preliminaries to speech analysis, pp.43-50. 


In Middle English ‘short’ vowels did not rhyme with ‘long’ vowels; in Early 
Modern English they definitely did. See Miles L. Hanley and Harold Whitehall, 


English and American pronunciation: 16th to 18th centuries (Madison, Wisconsin, 
1938). 


22 Jakobson, Fant, and Halle, Preliminaries to speech analysis 4-8. 


23 The occurrence of breaking before r plainly reveals that it was the cere- 
bral r now heard in Middle Western American English. 


*4 Cf. adl, wetre, botm, hrefn, sawl, nagl, etc. 
25 The palatalization of back consonants in contact with front vowels may 
well be due to the neutralization of gravity. 


[November, 1957] 
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Vol. 13, Nos. 1-2, 1958 Linguistics, Univ. of Buffalo] 


REVIEWS 


Joos, Martin, ed. Readings in linguistics: the development of descriptive 
linguistics in America since 1925. Edited for the Committee on the Language 


Program... Washington, [D.C.,] American Council of Learned Societies, 1957. 
viii,421p. 22x28cm. $6 (88 cloth). 





[P60.035. Reviews: Linguistics--Collections of readings. ] 
Reviewed by George L. Trager, University of Buffalo. 


This collection has a Preface by Joos (p.v-vii), and reprints of 43 articles, 
most of them with terminal comments by the editor. A partial index is entitled 
‘Comments on certain technical terms’ (419-21), most of the terms listed being 
glossed or otherwise commented on (some at length), with references to their 
use in the articles. 

The papers reprinted range in date from 1925 to 1956, but the subtitle is 
misleading, since large areas of recent linguistic work are explicitly not in- 
cluded (for instance, the latest analysis of English). Journals and series in 
which the articles were originally published are: Language, Word, Bulletin of the 
Institute of History and Philology (Academia Sinica), Language Monographs, 
Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, American Speech, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology. 

SIL is mentioned in these words (vii): ‘A semi-journal, Studies in Linguis- 
tics, was set up in early 1942 to facilitate circulation of work papers; although 
more frequently by-passed in favor of the swifter methods, it served through that 
decade and is to be revived soon. Nothing could be reprinted from SIL, because of 
the definition of its purpose; a fortiore, the still more casual exchange of ideas 
can find only indirect representation here.’ 

In the ‘Editorial announcement’ by the present reviewer in volume 1, number 
1 (p.1) of SIL (March, 1942), it says: ‘The science of linguistics in the United 
States has reached a point of development where it has seemed proper to inaugurate 
a new journal to supplement Language..., and such other journals as publish 
linguistic material.’ And in Bulletin No.1 (p.1-2) of SIL (also March, 1942), we 
read: ‘...the undersigned ... have agreed to ... support ... an informal journal 
to be called Studies in Linguistics. ... The subject matter of SIL is the whole 
of linguistics, with emphasis (in accord with its informal nature) on theoretical 
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problems and new techniques of analysis; it will seek to promote discussion and 





criticism, while avoiding mere polemics.’ Joos was a signer of this statement; 
as Associate Editor of SIL for the first five volumes he saw the ‘Editorial 
announcement’ and everything else in volumes 1-5 before they were printed. It 
must be a trick of memory that turned ‘informal’ into ‘semi-’, ‘the whole of 
linguistics’ and ‘discussion and theory’ into ‘work papers’, and the continuous 
(and continuing) publication of 12 volumes in 16 years into ‘served through that 
decade and is to be revived soon’. And the reason that nothing from SIL could 
be published is not ‘the definition of its purpose’ and its implied casualness 
(‘...the still more casual exchange of ideas...’ [by ‘swifter methods’?]), but 
the fact that the only papers from SIL suggested (casually!) for possible in- 
clusion in the volume under review were written by the present reviewer and he 
withheld permission because of his views on anthologies (below), though leaving 
wide open the possibility of granting permission for the reprinting of material 
whose authors favored it. The history of science should not be distorted, even 
unintentionally. 

The years represented, with the number of papers for each, are: 1925, 1926, 
1934 (2) 1935, 1936, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942 (2), 1944 (2), 1946 (4), 1947 (6), 
1948 (8), 1950 (5), 1951 (2), 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956 (3). The irregular 
distribution is the first point the reviewer would make against anthologies. 
Articles are not always published soon after writing, so that a date of publi- 
cation is not necessarily significant for developmental purposes, whatever its 
value as a historical datums the ‘development of descriptive linguistics in 
America since 1925’ was not necessarily at a standstill from 1926 to 1934, nor 
did it spurt suddenly in 1946-50; the large number of papers in those years re- 
flects war-time delay in publication, not in development of ideas. 

Authors represented are: Hockett seven timesj Block and Harris four times 
each; Twaddell,Bowen, and Stockwell three times each (with Stockwell as second 
author twice and Bowen once, to each other); Wells, Swadesh, Joos, and Hoenigs- 
wald twice; Sapir, Bloomfield, Chao, Hill, Hartmann, Moulton, Leopold, Nida, R. 
S. Pittman, Hall, Haugen, S.E. Martin, Lounsbury, and Saporta once each; and 
Voegelin as second author to Swadesh once, and Silva-Fuenzalida as third author 
once with Stockwell and Bowen. Not only have others contributed to the develop- 
ment exemplified, but the contribution of those represented is not to be 
measured in terms of the weighting in this list. 


The titles of all the papers cannot be listed here. One was really 
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inaccessible (Chao, ‘The non-uniqueness of phonemic solutions...’), and several 
were relatively so (Twaddell, ‘A note on Old High German umlaut’; Joos, ‘Des- 
cription of language design’; Lounsbury, ‘The method of descriptive morphology’ 


from his Oneida verb morphology). Much can be said for reprinting such material, 
and the older articles from widely distributed journals; journal issues become 
worn out from much use, and are often irreplaceable. There is little reason, 

on the other hand, for reprinting recent and widely accessible material. 

The reviewer does not wish to quarrel further, however, with the choice of 
materials. Every anthology ever compiled has been objected to on the grounds 
that the critic would have chosen otherwise. Naming those who should have been 
included—-or those who might have been omitted!--is invidious and only serves to 
emphasize the necessary subjectivity of editing such a compilation. But even 
this subjectivity is not the reviewer's main objection to anthologies in a 
science such as descriptive linguistics. In such a field he objects strongly 
to imposing on students or newcomers a list that can only reflect an editor's 
choice, with all that that implies in implicit (and so rarely explicit) bias. 

The teacher of linguistics should make clear his biases, but he should insist 
that his students form their own, by reading the unmentioned articles as well as 
the frequently cited ones. 

Those who like anthologies will want students to get this one. Others will 
prefer to let the student decide for himself whether he wants the book. 

The inexperienced reader should be warned that the editorial comments on the 
papers in the collection are highly personal in tone and content, and necessarily 
represent the editor's prejudices and predilections. Some readers will resent 
this kind of invasion of their intellectual privacy. 

As this review was going to press it was learned that the first printing was 
exhausted, and a new one was in preparation. In this second printing only the 
first page (v) of the Preface is retained unchanged, the rest being replaced by 
an extended discussion by Joos of the Trager-Smith analysis of English, with its 
history, a great deal of autobiography relating to Joos's acceptance of the 
scheme, and some very cogent theoretical considerations pointing to the system's 
basic correctness. This revision takes care of part of the omissions referred to 
above, but in a manner departing from the original intention of the compiler. 

The new remarks about SIL are less offensive, but still describe the journal 


inaccurately. 
[November, 1957] 
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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS [Department of Anthropology as 
Vol. 13, Nos. 1-2, 1958 Linguistics, Univ. of Buffalo] 


Casopis pro moderni filolgii. Seskoslovenska akademi ved. Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. 4 times yearly. vol. 35, no.1, April 1953; 2, June 1953; 3, Sept. 


19533 4, Nov. 1953. 





[P60.8129014.82. Reviews: Modern languages--Journals-—-Czechoslavakia] 


Reviewed by Ruth H. Weir, Stanford University. 

The thirty-fifth year of the Casopis pro moderni filologii marks the re- 
newal of publication of this periodical after several years of pause during and 
after the last war. Since the reorganization of the Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences has been formalized and its divisions established, this journal is to 
serve the scholarly expression of Romanic, German, and English philology and 
linguistics, while the fields of Classical philology and Slavic linguistics are 
taken up in other journals. 

Some of the well known names in the field appear on the pages of the four 
yearly issues, for example, those of Ivan Poldauf, Hugo Siebenschein, Vladimir 
Buben, Josef Vachek and many others. Most of these men are also members of the 
Board of Editors of the journal. All the major articles are written in Czech and 
appear in summary at the end of each issue, some in the language with which they 
deal but most of them in Russian. 

Of interest to SIL readers may be Poldauf's article on the ‘Present state 
and task of our linguistic science in the field of Western European languages’ 
(p.13+-24). It is an attempt to neutralize some of the ill effects of the Marrist 
doctrine, to reinstate the phonemic principle as consonant with the current 
philosophy, and to defend various methods of synchronic linguistics. In view of 
the many linguistic problems to be solved, Poldauf calls for respect of the 
work of older generations, even if their ‘orientation’ may not be quite what it 
should be according to the prevailing doctrine. Poldauf also reminds his readers 
that patient discussion and painstaking work yield scholarly results and that 
these are to replace empty words, formal declarations, and nebulous slogans, thus 
implying that the latter had gained considerable ground previously. 

Vladimir Buben, in his ‘Historic study of Romanic languages’ (65-9), remarks 
that the study of Romanic linguistics had not suffered from any of the isms like 
idealism, Marrism, structuralism, etc., but had been preoccupied too heavily 
with the study of unrelated facts of historical grammar and the tracing of un- 
usual etymologies. Individual ‘peculiar’ traits and features were taken up 
instead of attempting to draw a general characterization of the Romanic tongues, 
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work on a detailed study of stress, intervocalic voicing and loss of finals, 


and many other features common to the languages of the Romania. The reviewer 
wonders how familiar Buben may be with some of the Romanic linguistic studies 
published in the Western hemisphere since the end of the War which may answer 
some of the author's suggestions. 

The thirty-fifth year of the journal could be characterized as an attempt 
to reconcile the pre-war work of the Cercle Linguistique de Prague and its 
subsequent rejection resulting from the adoption of the Marr doctrine, with the 
‘new’ approach to linguistics in view of the Stalin pronouncements. Linguistic 
study seems to rest on a stronger basis now, but it still lacks originality and 
an acquaintance with recent studies outside of the Soviet's sphere of influence. 


[1955] 
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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS [Department of Anthropology and 
Vol. 13, Nos. 1-2, 1958 Linguistics, Univ. of Buffalo] 


Kahane, Henry R.; and Angelina Pietrangeli, eds. Descriptive studies in Spanish 
grammar. Urbana, I1l., The University of Illinois press, 1954. (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 38) 


[P60.A5809. Reviews: Spanish--Descriptive grammar. ] 


Reviewed by J. Donald Bowen, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State. 

This series of studies on the morphology and syntax of Spanish is a product 
of an ambitious program in Hispanic linguistics carried out under the aegis of 
the University of Illinois with the guidance of Professor Kahane. It is proper 
that these studies should appear together since they have common features of 
approach, definition, procedure, method, and style, all of which are suggestive 
of a single influential adviser in their preparation. 

The five studies included are: ‘A description of noun suffixes in collo- 
quial Spanish’, by Spencer L. Murphy, Jr.; ‘The position of the noun modifier 
in colloquial Spanish’, by Elbert Winfred Ringo; ‘The adverb in colloquial 
Spanish’, by Ralph Dale McWilliams; ‘The development of the function word system 
from Vulgar Latin to Modern Spanish’, by Harriet S. Hutters and ‘Linguistic 
analysis of Gongora's baroque style’, by Evelyn Esther Uhrhan. Because of the 
similarities of treatment of the individual studies, they have common virtues 
and weaknesses, which makes it advantageous to discuss them as a single work. 
For convenience, each study will be referred to in its numerical order in the 
following discussion. 

Most linguists agree that morphological analysis must precede syntactic 
analysis. It is standard procedure to identify as many form classes as possible 
by inflectional criteria and then differentiate the residue forms when it is 
convenient to do so by functions in patterned arrangements. It follows logically 
that the use of ‘meaning’ as a form class determinant is non-pertinent. Indeed, 
it contradicts the very term ‘form class’. 

These studies use as an analytic basis Fries's description of American 
English grammar, with its concept of the ‘function word’ as a ‘word with rela- 
tively little lexical meaning which determines the grammatical function of the 
expression it introduces’. This is an unworkable definition that can never be 
applied twice with the same criteria. In study 2 que provincia is equated with 
cual causa and cuantas molestias (2.124). Regardless of how que is analyzed, 





cual and cuantas have to be classed as noun modifiers (they inflect for gender 
and/or number) and there is no possible formal reason to single them out for 
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special treatment as ‘function words’. 

Once one begins to identify the particles of a language like English or 
Spanish by the absence or near absence of ‘meaning’, there is no logical 
stopping point, and the slightest immoderation can lead to absurd conclusions. 
In study 4 this catchall category is completely out of hand. The study in- 
cludes as ‘function words’: pronouns (One III.4.1, 7.21), verbs (One III.5), 
inflectional suffixes (One III.5.222), clauses (‘asi es que’ One III.1), noun 
modifiers (One II.5.6, III.6.3) as well as other modifiers, relaters, and zero. 
In many cases the definition of a function word is manifestly inapplicable; to 
say, for instance, that ojala has ‘little or no meaning’ (One III.7) is seman- 
tically indefensible. The analyst states exuberantly (Two): ‘In Modern Spanish 
the use of function words triumphs almost completely over the use of inflection’. 
Given this analysis such a conclusion is inevitable since nearly all the forms 
of Modern Spanish have become ‘function words’ regardless of inflection (which 
is actually not quite yet to be discounted as a dead process in Spanish). 

When the analysis does concern itself with form, it is not always used as 
a criterion to determine valid form classes. In study 3 the analyst tries to 
set up an adverb form class on the basis of common final vowels or consonants 
which he calls a non-living class morpheme (1.1). He further states: ‘The ad- 
verb may be defined, on the morphemic level, as a form class’(10.4). This is 
one point in the analysis of Spanish where the data unequivocally points to the 
absence of a form class. By no application of the concept of inflection is it 
possible to set up the ‘adverb’ as a form class. 

There is further evidence of the confusion of morphology and semantics in 
the same analysis. While final /-o, -a, -e, -i, -s/, etc., are considered 
morphemes, initial /por-/ in ‘por dentro’ is not. Two strange reasons are 
given to rationalize thie unusual analysis: * /por aki / --- Since the first ele- 
ment, in this case etymologically the preposition por, does not constitute a 
morpheme for the native speaker, it is not considered as such here’ (1.1) and 
‘an expression like por favor can, because of the formation por favorcito, be 
considered a single adverb’ (1.23). I must confess the rationale of both of 


these statements escapes me. 

To compound the confusion a strange conglomeration of orthography and 
transcription is offered in the listings, apparently on the basis of the writing 
system; some of the so-called single adverbs, those actually composed of two or 
more stems, are transcribed, but the one-word single adverbs are written in 
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traditional orthography. Apparently the reason for the attempt to interpret 
such constructions as desde luego, por aca, para siempre, and numerous others 


as ‘single’ adverbs is the inability of the analyst to conceive of items like 





luego, aca, siempre, etc., as objects of prepositions. However, if the concept 
of ‘nominalization’ is part of the description, there is no real difficulty. 
(This is particularly true in Spanish, where members of every form class can be 
easily nominalized.) As nominalized forms luego, aca, siempre, etc., are 
objects of the prepositions they follow. Confronted with a construction like 
en aquel entonces (2.123.1), where the nominalized entonces is modified by an 
inflected noun modifier, the analyst has no choice but to recognize it for the 
prepositional phrase that it is. 

Even when meaning is not the basis of the analysis, it intrudes uncomfor- 
tably upon the classification. The presentation of study 1 would have been much 
improved if the sections 9.45 and .23-.24 had been omitted. The attempted 
assignment of meanings is irrevelevant to a formal description, particularly if 
the meanings are ad hoc to the extent that a classification has to be estab- 
lished for a single occurrence of a suffix as in 0.456 ‘Suffix meaning "sound": 
-id- (13.24)*. This class is established by one form, rezumbido. This is the 
extreme of overhasty generalization, but all the meaning definitions are more 
or less hazy and of dubious values; e.g., ‘15.23 The meaning of the suffix -ik- 
is "noun", 

Another striking weakness of this series of studies is lack or non-obser- 
vance of fixed criteria to be followed in the process of classification. This 
weakness is in part inherent in the use of meaning categories as discussed 
above, but there are other instances. Study 1 is presented without any form 
class determinants. There is, for example, no definition of the form class 
noun, yet this is the subject of the study. The dependency on intuition or 
meaning is all too misleading, and many of the examples (loca, viejita, unico, 
muerto, puesto, etc.) can be more conveniently described as adjective or verb 
formations, if the analyst chooses to make use of the concept of nominalization. 
This would obviate the necessity for such statements as: ‘All of the examples 
occur also as adjectives’ (15.23); ‘Most of the examples correspond in form to 
past participles’ (10.23). Of course they do--they are adjectives and past 
participles, analyzable as such by reason of their possible inflections, as 
gender alternations such as /loka ~ loko/ and verb patterns like /mwerto * 


muryendo ~ morir/ readily show. 
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In the same study, the methodology for isolating stems and suffixes is to 


remove common base phonemes and ascribe all difference in formation to complex 


suffix variations. It would seem more economical to describe the limited number 
of suffixes (the analyst lists 26) in terms of their common phonemes and where 
possible interpret differences as base allomorphs, or as a base plus a stem- 
forming suffix plus a derivational suffix (plus an inflectional suffix). In 
practice this is what the analyst does, using the somewhat misleading term 
‘infix’ (usually thought of as a modification within a stem) to describe what are 
really stem-forming suffixes. 

Moreover, there is a lack of fixed criteria for analyzing the phonemes which 
follow the stem, and certain inconsistencies result. In 11.161 importancia is 
analyzed as base /import-/ plus ‘infix’ /-ans-/ plus suffix /-y-/ plus noun 
marker /-a/. But in 22.11 confianza is analyzed as base /konfy-/ plus suffix 
/-ans-/ plus noun marker /-a/. One might ask, I think, why /-ans-/ is considered 
an infix in the first example, but a suffix in the second. Suffix 26 is listed as 
/-Vm(y)ent-/; it would seem a worthwhile simplificatiqn to combine the obviously 
similar sequences cited above, along with some others given, as /-Vns(y)-/. 

Another weakness of these studies is the lack of a complete phonology. The 
transcription utilized is based on a sound analysis of Spanish in the segmental 
phonemes and stress, but it omits pitch, misuses intonation (study 3:9.), and 
stumbles over juncture. The lack is most conspicuous in study 2 with the tenuous 
definition of juncture as a pause. In practice the criterion for the determin- 
ation of ‘open juncture’ is orthographical, not phonological. A comma invariably 
accompanies ‘open juncture’ as in 2.11: ‘Alfredo [,] mi amigo’ but ‘mi amigo 
Alfredo’. Obviously since it is quite possible to say ‘mi amigo, Alfredo’, the 
classification of head and modifier on the basis of a ‘potential’ pause (first 
term is head if there is a potential pause, second if not) is meaningless. 
Indeed, if the analyst had recognized an appositive as a legitimate noun con- 
struction (as well as the vocative in 2.212), he would not need to set up 
nominal modifiers’ at all. 

The series of studies is subject to criticism for a lack of observational 
validity. Apparently the data are incomplete, not including all of the patterns, 
and as a result the analyses are in various ways inconsistent. In study 2 it is 
stated that ‘the ordinals are preceded by the cardinals’ (1.112.3) supported by 
the examples ‘las tres primeras paginas? and ‘estos tres ultimos meses’. How- 


ever, it does not seem to offend any native speaker's sense of propriety to say 
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‘las primeras tres paginas’, etc., so the statement is irrelevant. Also native 
speakers have no trouble citing examples from the list of qualifying adjectives 
(postposed only, 2.121.1) in anteposition: ‘Golocolo es un popular equipo’, etc. 
Likewise in the list of limiting adjectives which must precede the head (2.121. 
2), native speakers have no trouble citing examples in postposition, as in: 
‘el dia ultimo del mes’, etc. 

In study 3 the analyst cites the pattern shown by ‘Esta trabajando ahora’ 
as the only normal order sequence for statements, given those constituents. 

But it is obviously possible to say ‘Ahora esta trabajando’, and it is not 
necessary to ascribe this order of verb and adverb to an exclamation pattern 

as the analyst does in 9.222. In the same study inconsistency leads to con- 
tradiction. In 8.11 the analyst says, ‘adverb two, which in a binary statement 
must also follow’. When more evidence is considered, this is modified to ‘In 
statements the adverb two of a binary usually follows’. These patterns are like 
don Quijote's helmet--they will not bear testing. 

This lack of observational validity leads to an inflexibility which 
apparently forces the analyst to some embarrassing conclusions. He has di- 
vided all adverbs into two classes, those which have to follow (adverb one) 
and those which do not (adverb two). But in 10.2 he starts with the least 
restricted class distribution and states: ‘All adverbs which are not adverbs 
two are adverbs one. Therefore if an adverb one is found in anteposition it 
has ceased to be an adverb ... and has become what may be called a pseudo-adverb 
-«. Anteposition de-adverbializes.’ Apparently if the forms won't follow the 
system, there is something wrong with them. The apology continues: ‘The con- 
trast between adverbs two and pseudo-adverbs, both of which may appear in 
anteposition, is often neutralized.*® Obviously the distinction, at least at 
this point, is worthless. 

There are other methodological and mechanical inconsistencies which de- 
tract from the usefulness of the studies. In study 1 /r-/ initially 
(/relixyon/, etc.) is equated with /-rr-/ medially (/konkurrir/, etc.), and /c/ 
appears in /pronuncyar/ and/renuncyar/. Both transcription and orthography are 
used, but the listings in transcription appear in an order that would be appro- 
priate only if they were in orthography. Occasionally the mixed presentation 
intrudes itself on the analysis; in 11.153 an orthographic u in one example is 
equated to a phoneme /u/ in another when the alternation /w ~ u/ should be 
handled. 
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Some other examples of inconsistencies of this type are from study 2. In 
1.111.2 cardinal numerals are listed as limiting adjectives; in 1.112.2 as 
qualifying. In 1.111.3 the articles are classed as defining, but in 3.1 unos 
appears as limiting. In 2.123.1 a dichotomy of mono- vs polysyllabic forms is 
set up to distinguish the derived forms in -mente from mas, tan, muy; but menos 





was apparently overlooked, since it certainly does not pattern with enteramente, 
etc. 

Study 1 offers a descriptive frame that is adaptable to a useful descrip- 
tion, but the presentation must be simplified, the field limited and defined by 
fixed criteria. It would be helpful if the description of noun formations 
could indicate the direction of the derivation. This could simplify the des- 
cription of stem-forming suffixes (the so-called ‘infixed vowels’) in formations 
like /kas-a-myento, pens-a-myento/ and /kumpl-i-myento, sent-i-myento/ by 
pointing, to the carry-over of the verb theme vowel to the derivative noun. 

Study 2 describes and aptly names the order classes of noun modifiers as 
they precede and follow the noun, but no mention is made of remote position, 
which could usefully refine the description of limiting adjectives. Overcoming 
the weaknesses described above could make this a first rate study. 

Study 3 tries to do for the adverb what study 2 does for the adjective, 
with notably less success, though it should be pointed out that the subject is 
commensurately more difficult. The discussion is vague, confused, and incon- 
clusive. On the evidence collected the analyst should have been much more 
cautious, discussing arrangement probabilities instead of fixed order 
descriptions. 

The basis of study 4 makes further comment unprofitable. 

Study 5 is in some respects the most interesting of the volume. It must be 
remembered that Gongora was the most prominent of a long line of innovaters for 
whom novelty and obscurity were a compulsive necessity. Gongora is like the 
pianist who plucks the strings because everything else has been done to a piano. 
His artificiality left him with no real feeling for the linguistic pulse of 
Spanish3 few indeed of his innovations have been accepted. For this reason the 
present study cannot be considered an analysis of Spanish, except to distinguish 
which patterns even Gongora had to observe from those with which he took 
liberties. The study consists of a syntactic analysis superimposed on a syllable 
count, followed by a description of the kinds of experiments, mainly transpo- 
sitions, that Gongora tried. If the results do not add significantly to 
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descriptive linguistics, they are at least interesting as an experiment of one 
type of description as a basis for literary criticism. 

These studies in the morphology and syntax of Spanish include some useful 
data and conclusions, but in general they are disappointing. The orientation 
of the program which stimulated them could profitably be improved by a more 
complete phonological basis, a more flexible understanding of grammatical 
processes, a less flexible interpretation of applicable classificatory cri- 
teria, and a definite, dichotomic division of the nebulous form-meaning 
concept into single terms applicable on different levels of analysis. 

[1955] 
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Kokeritz, Helge. Shakespeare's pronunciation. New Haven, Yale University 
press, 1953. xvi,516p. 


[P60.A6882.21°210. Reviews: English--Modern--16th c.--Pronunciation. ] 





Reviewed by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., University of Chicago. 

Shakespeare's pronunciation, the product of both linguistic and philological 
research, should be of interest to students of the English language as well as 
students of literature. Not only is research worthwhile that promises a richer 
and more understanding interpretation of what Shakespeare wrote, but an under- 
standing of the problems involved in studying Shakespeare's pronunciation 
forces one to reckon with the linguistic forces operating in Elizabethan England, 
and inevitably corrects some of the naive notions concerning the nature of 
Elizabethan English and the processes by which our present form of standard 
English arose. 

Kokeritz has based his book on several types of evidence. He has made 
constant use of recent investigations into details of Early Modern English, par- 
ticularly the grammars and spelling books of the 16th and 17th centuries; several 
of the more important of these investigations were Kokeritz's own work. To this 
he has added a thorough investigation of the orthographical evidence, including 
reverse spellings, the rimes' (he includes a complete rime-index to Shakespeare), 
and word-play as represented by jingles and homonymic puns.” He often illumin- 
ates his observations by references to British dialects. Lest the unwary reader 
exaggerate the detailed accuracy of his conclusions, Kokeritz offers two im 
portant cautions at the outset: (1) Many of the phenomena of Shakespeare's 
pronunciation, such as intonation (possibly juncture, too--though Kokeritz no- 
where discusses juncture-phenomena) are lost beyond recalls (2) our data on 
Shakespeare's own pronunciation can be at best second hand, if not third hand, 





for we have no complete manuscripts from his pen, and both editor and printer 

probably intervened between manuscript and printed version.” In other words, his 

approach is a conservative one, emphasizing what must have been rather than what 3 

may have been. . 
From this evidence two principal conclusions emerge. The most important 

one is that Shakespeare's pronunciation was, in general, far closer to ours 

than to Chaucer's; the Great Vowel Shift was a century past, and many of the 


more recent vowel changes were well under way. The other is that the speech of 


Shakespeare the poet and dramatist must have been characterized by dialect 
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mixture: not only would the Warwickshire speech of young William Shakespeare 


47 


have been modified in the direction of the standard speech of the capital, but 
that standard speech itself was mixed, so that meat, for instance, would have 
been pronounced sometimes with [i:] and sometimes with [e:]. In other words, 
standard British English of 1600 showed some of the same variety that charac- 
terizes standard American English of the twentieth century. Though neither of 
these conclusions will surprise careful students of linguistic geography or of 
the history of the English language, they are not as widely known as they ought 
to be--especially to students of literature. The mass of evidence which 
Kokeritz offers should convince even the most skeptical. 

In only two respects does Kokeritz seem to have given an incomplete picture. 
He nowhere offers a systematic phonemic analysis of sixteenth-century English, 
or any variety, nor does he make use of the extensive work that has been done on 
the dialects of American English. 

To illustrate: the possibility of a pun on fair and fear may arise in two 
dialectal situations. The first arises when the dialect in question, like the 
Charleston dialect, has only one front vowel phoneme before /r/; the second, 
perhaps the more common situation, and probably that which occurred in London 
English of 1600, arises when two dialects contrast air and ear, but one dialect 
has /e/ and A/ respectively, the other /a/ and /t/. Even though the phonemic 
analysis of an earlier stage of the language is bound to be tentative and sub- 
ject to revision, an outline of the competing phonemic systems would be very 
useful. 

Moreover, the evidence from present-day American dialects may often throw 
light on the situation in English in 1600, just as knowledge of Shakespeare's 
English often proves the legitimacy of apparently aberrant forms in American 
English. It is true that only one regional atlas, that for New England, has 
been publishedsj however, the records from all the rest of the Atlantic Seaboard 
have been on file since 1949 and have yielded such major works as Kurath's Word 
geography and Atwood's Survey of verb forms, as well as such pertinent articles 
as Ives's, ‘A theory of literary dialect’. From cursory recollection of the 
materials in the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, one may 
mention a few details where the American evidence is relevant to Kokeritz's 
statements: 

1. The riming of fear and bear, and the homonymy of here and hair. 
(Charleston). 
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2. The falling together of /t/ and /¢/ before nasals (especially the 


South Midland). 
3. The homonymy of cot and caught (the upper Ohio Valley, parts of Minne- 


sota, much of Canada). 
’ 4. Riming of far and war (parts of the Ohio Valley, as well as a great 


deal of the Southwest, such as western Louisiana and eastern Texas). 
5. The homonymy of years and ears (widespread in folk speech, occasionally 
in cultivated speech). 
6. Homonymy of holp and hope (South and South Midlands; see Atwood, pp. 
16-7, fig.13). 
7. Homonymy of stars and stairs, not merely a jingling association (old- 
fashioned Southern speech). 
8. Homonymy of pastor and pasture (old-fashioned speech, especially in 
the South and South Midland, and parts of New England). 
9. Persistence of /o/ in poor (especially South and South Midland). 
10. A high vowel (front or central) in the unstressed syllables of such 
words as towel, funnel, mountain (eastern New England, and the coastal South; 


occasionally elsewhere) .* 
But neither of these omissions detracts from the value of Kokeritz's book. 


In fact, there are legitimate reasons why he should not have undertaken them at 

this time. It is more important that he has presented detailed phonetic obser- 

vations from which anyone may derive a phonemic analysis than that he should 

offer a phonemic interpretation which at best could please only one school. And 

the evidence from American dialects is corroborative rather than direct-——though 

someone might profitably draw this evidence together for the benefit of both 

Shakespeare scholars and American dialect geographers. After all, unless the 

scope of an investigation is limited somewhere, nothing will ever get published. 
Aside from the linguistic data, Kokeritz has added to our knowledge of 

Elizabethan literary practices. By recognizing many hitherto unsuspected puns 

in Shakespeare's works, and by indicating additional semantic associations in F 

many of the puns previously recognized, he provides us with more evidence both of : 

Shakespeare's wit and of the kind of audience that went to see the plays. Most 

important, he has indicated that the close study of a text for linguistics pur- 

poses need not lessen but can often increase one's appreciation of its literary 





merits. 7 
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' Kokeritz reminds his readers that rimes alone are not satisfactory 
evidence, since many rimes no longer phonologically valid in standard English 
are permitted by tradition or by orthographic similarity. See any present-day 
hymnal for rimes of word: Lord: sword; come: homes; made: head. 

? 5 jingle, like a play on the words shoulder and soldier, does not demand 
complete or even near homonymy. 

3 Editor and printer would not have introduced non-standard variants ab- 
sent from Shakespeare's usage, since their tendency then, as always, was to 
normalize in the direction of conventional practices; they might, of course, 
have eliminated some of Shakespeare's variant spellings, or even have suppressed 
some of his puns. 

4 These distributions will be treated in detail in Kurath's and my 
Pronunciation of English in the Eastern United States. 


(January, 1955] 
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Poppe,Nikolaus. Khalkha-Mongolische Grammatik. Wiesbaden, Franz Steines Ver- 
lag GMBH, 1951. xii, 188p. 


[P60.D5110.09. Reviews: Mongol--Descriptive grammar. ] 


Reviewed by William M. Austin, Georgetown University. 
Professor Poppe's work is a thorough treatment of the principal Mongol 





dialect in the excellent, but by now somewhat antiquated, Ramstedt tradition. 
Pages 12 to 30 are devoted to the Mongol Lautlehre, but, while the phonetic in- 
formation is reasonably accurate, there is no comprehension of phonemics. Two 
transcriptions are used, a feiner (‘broad’) in italics, and a genaver (‘narrow’) 
in italics and brackets. The latter is phonetic but the former is sub-phonemic. 
For example, besides /p/ there is only one bilabial phoneme in Mongol, /b/, 
which has the allophone [BP] except after # and /m/ in Khalkha ([v] in Kalmuck 
in the west and [w] in Dagor in the east), but Poppe writes b and w in the 
‘broad’ transcription. Similarly, /n/ has the allophone [n] before #, /g/, and 
/n/, but Poppe writes both n and y. Thus, /yabsan/ ‘gone’ is transcribed in the 
‘broad’ transcription as jawsaj. The unnecessary complications that these and 
other items introduce into the description of the grammatical structure are, of 





course, obvious. 

In the Formenlehre the treatment of the verbs follows closely Ramstedt's 
Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen, which is excellent. The treat- 
ment of the nouns is similar, but too much of an effort is made to force Mongol 
into the canons of Latin grammar. Nouns, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, and 
numerals are discovered, although Mongol has only two (at the most, three) word 
classes, nouns and verbs. When the nominative is used for an unspecified object, 
Poppe calls it ‘casus indefinitus’ to fit in better with classical niceties. 

Poppe's work also contains 26 pages of excellent and typical text and a 
vocabulary. 

All in all, judged within its pre-scientific framework, the book is to be 
commended. It is certainly valuable and useful to a linguist. 


Caugust, 1955.] 
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Troxel, Dorothy A. Mongolian vocabulary (Mongolian-Inglish, English-Mongolian). 


Washington, [D.C.,] U.S. Government Printing Office, 1953. vy, 723p. (TM30-537) 
[P60.D5110.53.A68. Reviews: Mongol—Dictionaries, Two-way—-English. ] 


Reviewed by William M. Austin, Georgetown University 

This extensive Mongol vocabulary (some 8,000 items) is largely adapted and 
translated from the Russian, particularly A.R. Rincin's Kratkij mongol<sko-russkij 
slovari (Moscow, 1947). The compilation of bilingual dictionaries is an arduous 
task and the results, although often attaining a rule-of-thumb usefulness, are at 
best inaccurate. This is true even when, under optimum conditions, lexical items 
are given, and translated, in phrase context, which rarely happens and certainly 
not here. When this is done through a third language, mostly Russian in this 
case, the danger of misrepresentation is of course greater. For instance, 
tongorox is translated by ‘to upset, to turn over ... to capsize’. One of the 
Russian verbs for ‘turn over’ has the Fnglish semantic range of ‘capsize’ but 
this is not true of Mongol. If we look under ‘capsize’ in the English—Mongol 
side we find again tongorox, which is a false translation. There are also the 
dangers of mechanically transposing two sides of a bilingual dictionary: max%in 
means ‘cannibal, monster’ or ‘butcher’ (in a metaphorical sense) but for ‘butcher’ 
maxcin is given as the translation. A third pitfall for compilers of dictionaries 
is the belief that the compound words are compounded alike in the two languages. 
Thus, for ‘bull dog’ bux noxoj (‘bull’ plus ‘dog’) is given, which is meaningless 
in Mongol. For ‘bull's-eye’ the Mongol translation is given as ixbtrijin nid (‘ox 
eye’), which is a type of red currant. 

But considering the difficulties of her job and the pitfalls into which Dr. 
Troxel ‘logically’ fell, the dictionary is remarkably useful. Less can be said 
for the appended grammatical summary, based mostly on RinGin and Poppe. The des- 
cription of the sounds of the Cyrillic aiphabet is highly subjective and inade~ 
quate. At times it is ludicrous, as § is described as a ‘narrow labialized vowel 
of the front row pronounced with unrounded lips, similar to the Norwegian y in 
hus’(p.669). In the morphology section it is hardly of any help to run into the 
metaphysical statement that a certain suffix indicates ‘the quality in the result 
of the action’ (685), or to parade forms with vowel harmony as though they were 
different declensions in the back of Bennett's Latin Grammar. 

However, this dictionary is the best available, being the only one. 

Caugust, 1955] 
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Underwood, Joan V. Concise English-Korean dictionary romanized. Rutland, Vt., 
and Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1954. 320p. $1.50. [P60.H2052.9.A68. ] 

The title page of this pocket-size (23x5¢in.) dictionary has these words 
below the title: ‘The 8000 most useful English words and phrases with Korean 
equivalents in both Roman and Korean letters.’ Facing the title-page is a note 
about the author which tells us that she was born and raised in Korea and does 
missionary work there. Mrs. Underwood explains in the preface that the Thorn- 
dike list of the ‘5000 most commonly used English words’ was the basis for her 
choice of entries, but had to be extensively amended for obvious cross-cultural 
reasons. 

A typical entry is: abbot [in bold face] n. sting-won-jang [in the author's 
‘interpretation of the McCune—Reischauer system of romanization’ ] & <A ~r 
[the Korean alphabet spelling of the word]. 

As is true of any such dictionary, it has its uses, but they are limited 


indeed.—-Edith Crowell Trager, 8/15/54. 


Maurer, David W.3; and Victor H. Vogel. Narcotics and narcotic addiction. Spring- 
field, Ill., Charles C. Thomas, c1954. xv,303p. 2.50. (American Lecture Series, 
publication no.169) 

The first author of this book has written on criminal and other argots, and 
is Professor of English at the University of Louisville; the second is a physician. 
Chapter 10, The argot of narcotic addicts (251-92), is the reason for reviewing 


the book here [PA6882.69]. 


The glossary is of interest as are all such compilations. Some consistent 


indication of pronunciation would have been helpful, given the vagaries of English 


spelling. For instance, gee (prepared smoking opium) is said to be ‘pronounced to 
rhyme with McGee’, which presumably means /gfy/; but it is also said to be derived 
possibly from the use of the letter g as an abbreviation for gow (narcotics in 
general, originally only opium), which suggests /jfy/. And does one say /gaw/ or 
/eow/? , 
A good deal of the basic argot is ‘Chinese or Oriental in origin’, because 
of the fact that opium-pipe smoking was the original form of addiction in this 
country; the terms have been adapted and extended to the entirely different 
methods and paraphernalia used by present-day addicts. Marihuana smokers use a 
good many Spanish terms. The argot is currently in a very fluid state, reflecting 
the recent increase in juvenile addiction, the availability of new barbiturate 
drugs, and the growing public awareness of the facts of addiction. 

It comes as a pleasing surprise that throughout the book there is a deep 
awareness that language and the rest of culture reflect and affect each other 


constantly.—ECT, 8/15/54. 
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